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N hermetic and esoteric 
philosophy, the numeral 
three is often used to 
symbolize perfection. The 
geometrical form of the 
triangle. in turn, came to 
represent the figure free 
and inherited as well its 
symbolic meaning of per- 

In numerous systems of mys- 


fection. 
tical philosophy from the time of the 
Neoplatonic philosopher, Plotinus, down 
through the centuries. three has stood 
for the number of steps necessary Jor 


man’s union with God. In some m- 
stances the three sieps or stages were 
subdivided. each having three such sub- 
divisions. making a total of ire. 

There is every indication that the 
digit three was not arbitrarily selected 
to represent the state of perfection. 1۱ 
appears that, where perfection follows 
an order or a progression, the third 
stage to the intellect constitutes the ¢ ul 
mination. No my sler ious power to ac- 
complish perfection is inherent in the 
numeral three. The mind seems lo 
find in the third stage of a process the 
conclusion which it is seeking. The 
idea arises from man’s psychological 
reaction to his experiences. I is an ex- 
cellent example of how our organism. 


the configuration of our bodies and 
minds. contrives to cause ns to have 
notions which contribute to our phi- 


losophy of life. 
Opposite Qualities 


Almost every state or condition of 
which we have knowledge has a con- 
trary. There appears l0 exist an op- 
posite quality. Light and dark. cold 
and hot. large and small. up and down. 
good and evil. are but a few of the 
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numerous dual qualities, It is not im- 
portant for the consideration of this 
subject whether such a dualism is ac- 
tual or imagined. However, darkness 
and evil. for example, are often con- 
ceived as not being positive qualities, 
but mere variations of their opposites. 
Where man cannot perceive an opposite 
quality, he will often imagine one with 
such clarity that it becomes a reality to 
him. For further example. there is no 
such state as physical space. There is. 
however. perceptual space. This lat- 
ter is the consequence of sensations of 
sight and touch. Where these senses 
perceive the absence of those sensations 
which are realized as substance, there 
itis that space begins fo our conscious- 
ness. Actually. we know this experience 
is false. The revelations of physics 
prove that this so-called space is in fact 
plenum of forces and energies, 

A state of equilibrium: is to us a bal- 
ance between twa perceived ov cate 
ceived opposite qualities, Balance is in- 
ertia, inactivity. Iu fact. if things or 
states were to remain in constant bal- 
ance. it might make il impossible for 
man to even imagine their opposites. 
۱۱ is because of the varying qualities of 
things that we experience their appar- 
ent opposites. Tt would be difficuli to 
imagine darkness if there were not 
shadows or gradations of light. 

As a result of the lack of equilibrium 
in nature. we either experience or we 
unagine opposites that have a Very posi- 
tive quality. Upon these we confer 
various values: some are to our liking 
and others are not. depending upon the 
advantages they seem to afford us. Not 
infrequently, contraries may represent 
themselves to our minds as having 
equal value. However. neither one of 


the two may fulfill some purpose had 
in mind. In such an instance, each of 
the contraries is insufficient. Then 
again, they may appear as but alter- 
nate unsatisfactory ways of attaining 
an end. 

When the mind conceives two ex- 
tremes, neither of which, to the reason, 
satisfies the intellectual desire, then the 
mental function of synthesis asserts it- 
self. After putting the two most related 
experiences or ideas side by side and 
evaluating them, if the reason cannot 
make a selection as to which is best, it 
almost habitually combines them. This 
synthesis, or combining, as a third stage 
of a process or development is an ex- 
tracting from each quality the elements 
most acceptable and uniting them into 
an order that provides an intellectual 
and emotional approval. The numeral 
three thus depicts a culmination. The 
mind has conceived the mean, that is, 
the difference between the opposites, 
which to it is the acme of its power 
of analysis. 


A Cycle 


The third stage, as a point of con- 
clusion and perfection, is really the 
mind’s attempt to avoid a state of equi- 
librium in experience. Actual equili- 
brium would cause mental and physical 
inactivity. The evaluation of experi- 
ence causes the impulsion that lowers 
one side of the scale or raises the other. 
Often this impulsion is unconscious. Be- 
cause of environment and education, 
we are inclined to favor one quality 
over another. We see in a thing or con- 
dition what to our minds and emotional 
and psychic selves appears as the best 
or the worst. Where things or states— 
or ideas—have an equal appeal, the 
process of synthesis is employed, and 
this too is often unconscious. Since the 
synthesis represents the finality of our 
powers of judgment as the third condi- 
tion, it is to the human intellect the 
perfection of the whole mental process 
which is undergone. 

The third state, or the synthesis, 
is in reality a cycle, which the mind 
passes through in its judgment of ex- 
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periences or notions. At this third state, 
it then arrives momentarily at a monis- 
tic concept—that is, at an idea which 
has a single quality. Whenever the 
mind can deduce, from the new single 
idea at which it arrives, a possible 
opposite, then still another cycle has 
begun. Once again, then, the mind is 
obliged to appraise separately and by 
contrast the two contraries. If it can- 
not select from these ideas one having 
a preferred value, it will more readily 
resort to synthesis again, rather than 
to abandon both and grope for new 
ones. 

The process of synthesis, symbolized 
by the numeral three and representing 
perfection, may often be unrealized. 
We may be only aware of one element, 
or idea. By association, its contrary, its 
probable opposite, registered as a past 
experience in the subjective mind, be- 
comes combined with it. The outgrowth 
of the two ideas then objectifies itself 
as an intuitive flash in our conscious 
mind. It assumes the role of an entirely 
new and separate concept. It appears 
to have no roots in the idea which was 
consciously had. 

In complex thought the reason may 
synthesize in rapid succession, the mind 
passing through a number of cycles of 
three—each third element combining 
with others—until the pyramiding 
reaches the limitations of the judgment 
of the individual. 

To the credit of the hermetic sages 
and philosophers of the past, it may be 
said that they realized this natural proc- 
ess which caused the numeral three to 
become the symbol of perfection. In 
most instances, that is, with most per- 
sons, three was realized only as the 
final stage of a progression; there was 
no knowledge as to why it was so. This 
final stage made it appear as one of the 
mysteries of nature. This is perhaps 
why those who are superstitiously in- 
clined have believed the numeral three 
to possess some latent power. To such 
persons, it has appeared that the nu- 
meral three conferred illumination upon 
any problem where it was brought to 
bear. 


۷ 


Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than war.—MILTON 
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I nterplanetary Travel 


THE DYNAMICS OF SPACE FLIGHT 
By A. C. Crarre, British Interplanetary Society 


Reprinted from the Journal of the Institute of Navigation (London), Vol. III—No. 4, 


October 1950, by kind permission of the Institute. 


I. Introduction 


It might be reasonably considered 
that any discussion of interplanetary 
navigation at the present moment is 
slightly premature. So of course it is, 
from the practical point of view, since 
no well-informed person seriously im- 
agines that space-travel will be possible 
for at least twenty or thirty years, de- 
spite the colossal efforts which are now 
being devoted (unfortunately for quite 
other purposes) to the solution of its 
engineering problems. Nevertheless the 
subject is one of peculiar fascination— 
which is a completely sufficient excuse 
for discussing it—and the navigation of 
guided missiles into astronomical space, 
which will precede the manned explora- 
tion of the planets, has of course already 
begun and will continue on an ever- 
increasing scale during the next decades. 

Work is now in progress along these 
lines in the United States and Project 
RAND, under contract to the U. S. Air 
Force, has published reports on the 
properties of the atmosphere up to 
heights of 20,000 miles, the danger 
from meteors to permanent structures 
in space, and the astronomical advan- 
tages of extra-terrestrial observatories. 
Much of this work is obviously in con- 
nection with the Earth-satellite project, 
officially announced by the United 
States Secretary for Defense in 1948, 
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but foreshadowed by General Arnold 
in his Third Report as Commanding 
General of the U.S.A.A.F. as long 
ago as 1945. 

In this paper the only aspect of the 
subject which will be discussed is the 
dynamical one, the types of path which 
would be followed on any interplanetary 
journey either by unmanned guided 
missiles or true space-ships. 

2. Astronomical Orbits 

The main problem of interplanetary 
flight is essentially a ballistic one. It 
is always possible to calculate the 
speed required to project a body be- 
tween two points under gravity— 
whether those points are both on the 
Earth or separated by astronomical dis- 
tances. Although a rocket escaping 
from our planet would build up speed 
relatively slowly, over a period of min- 
utes, the distance it covered “under 
power” would be quite negligible com- 
pared with its total flight as a freely 
moving body, and we can, for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, treat it as a 
projectile. It would, in fact, behave 
much like a V2, which took off ver- 
tically at an acceleration of only one 
gravity and was slowly steered by its 
automatic controls until, after about 1 
minute, it had reached the required 
velocity and angle of ascent. The power 
was then cut off and for the remaining 


four minutes of flight the rocket trav- 
elled like an artillery shell. 


In the same way, a space-ship on its 
way to the Moon would be under power 
for about 5 minutes, during which 
time it would cover perhaps 1000 miles. 
For the next 5 days and 240,000 miles 
it would be coasting freely until it ap- 
proached the neighborhood of the Moon, 
when the motors would fire again for 
a total period of about 1 minute during 
the deceleration and landing manoeu- 
vres. On an interplanetary voyage, 
which would last several months, the 
period under power would be an even 
shorter fraction of the total time of 
flight. 


It follows, therefore, that the prob- 
lems of interplanetary navigation are 
quite different from 
those encountered in 
any forms of terrestrial 
transport where pro- 
pulsion, and hence 
steering, are continu- 
ous. Although a space- 
ship would be fully 
dirigible during flight, 
the overwhelming need 
for fuel economy 
would make course- 
corrections of more 
than a few per cent in 
velocity or a few de- 
grees in direction out 
of the question. Some 
corrections would naturally be neces- 
sary, since the initial take-off could 
never be perfect; the important thing 
would be to reduce them to the mim- 
mum by good control techniques. 

From the navigator’s point of view, 
therefore, the most important part of 
any interplanetary voyage would be the 
first five minutes, when everything 
would be happening too quickly for any 
human intervention to be possible, and 
all control would of necessity be 
automatic and according to a predeter- 
mined programme. Thereafter, if all 
had gone well, the pilot of a space-ship 
could relax, knowing that his future 
feo was completely determined by the 
aws of celestial mechanics, and that 
there was nothing he need do until the 
time came to operate the motors again— 
a time which would be known to a few 
minutes, months in advance. 


In accordance with the wishes 
of the Imperator, a series of arti- 
cles on the subject of Interplane- 
tary Travel have been selected by 
Frater Lester L. Libby of the 
AMORC Technical Department 


from the current literature, and 
have been edited by him for re- 
print in the Rosicrucian Digest. 
These articles are factual and 
timely, and they should be of great 
interest to our many readers. 


The orbits of bodies moving in grav- 
itational fields have, of course, been 
well understood since the time of New- 
ton, and we will now consider the pos- 
sible paths which a space-ship might 
follow in the Earth’s field. For sim- 
plicity, we will assume that, after leav- 
ing the atmosphere (inside which, of 
course, it is impossible for rockets to 
work efficiently or for high velocities 
to be attained) the ship builds up a 
certain horizontal speed before closing 
down its motors. 

If this speed—which we will call the 
“initial speed” even though the rocket 
has actually taken some minutes to 
reach it—is less than 8 km/sec. [5 mi. / 
sec.] (18,000 m.p.h.) the machine will 
eventually re-enter the atmosphere and 
return to Earth. At 8 km/sec. [5 mi./ 
sec.] it will continue 
to revolve around the 
Earth like a satellite at 
a constant distance, 
and would remain here 
for ever unless the mo- 
tors were turned on 
again. (The speed nec- 
essary to do this, in- 
cidentally, is about 
three times that of the 
fastest rocket so far 
built.) At somewhat 
higher velocities [than 
5 mi. /sec.] the rocket 
or space-ship would 
travel in an ellipse 
which would become more and more 
elongated as the initial speed was in- 
creased. As the speed entered the 10-11 
km/sec. [6.25-6.88 mi. /sec.] range the 
rocket would go hundreds of thousands 
of kilometres out into space, but it 
would still return to its original point. 
At 11:2 km/sec. [7.0 mi. /sec.], how- 
ever, something quite different would 
happen: the ellipse would open out into 
a parabola and the rocket would recede 
away from Earth indefinitely, never 
to return. The same thing would hap- 
pen at any speed above 11-2 km/sec. 
{7.0 mi/sec.], though the curves fol- 
lowed would now be hyperbolae. This 
critical speed of 11-2 km/sec. [7.0 mi. / 
sec.] is therefore the velocity of escape 
and would have to be attained by any 
space-ship which wished to leave the 
vicinity of the Earth. (In theory, of 
course, it would be possible to leave the 
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Earth as slowly as one pleased if one 
could maintain a continuous thrust: but 
the fuel requirements would be so stu- 
pendous that this would be out of the 
question.) 

These three curves—the ellipse, parab- 
ola, and hyperbola—are the only ones 
possible for a freely moving body in a 
gravitational field. The parabola could 
never be achieved in practice as it is 
a limiting case between the ellipse and 
hyperbola. 

From the astronautical, and astro- 
nomical, points of view the elliptic or- 
bits are the most important. They are, 
of course, the natural orbits in which 
comets and planets move round the 
Sun. In the case of most of the planets, 
the eccentricities of the ellipses are very 
small so that they are very nearly cir- 
cles: and, fortunately for would-be 
space navigators, those circles all lie in 
almost the same plane—the plane of 
the ecliptic. 


3. The Jonrneg to the Moon 


The first and simplest of journeys 
into space would be to the Moon. A 
rocket which reached an initial speed 
of 11:1 km/sec. [6.94 mi. /sec.] (i.e. 
just 0-1 km/sec. less than escape veloci- 
ty) near the Earth would travel out- 
wards on a very long ellipse which 
would bring it to the Moon’s orbit 
about 116 hours later. If the Moon was 
not there, the rocket would automatical- 
ly return to Earth, but if the appoint- 
ment had been correctly made three 
possibilities would arise. 

In the first case, the rocket could 
crash into the Moon—which it would 
hit at about 5,000 m.p.h.—thus making 
an interesting explosion visible in tele- 
scopes of modest aperture. Secondly, 
it could reduce speed by rocket-braking 
so that it became a satellite of the Moon, 
the change in speed necessary to do 
this being quite small. Almost certain- 
ly such “orbital reconnaissances” with- 
out landing, would be all that the first 
space-ships would attempt, and, clear- 
ly, a great deal could be discovered by 
such close-range inspection. At a suit- 
able time, the rocket could be accelerat- 
ed out of its orbit again and would 
return to Earth along a curve precisely 
similar to that of the outward voyage. 
The energies needed for these manoeu- 
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vres are well within the range of pres- 
ent-day motors and fuels, and the main 
problems raised by them are the navi- 
gational ones of applying the right 
thrust at the right time. 


Lastly, there is the possibility of a 
landing on the Moon. This might be 
done by letting the rocket fall tail-first 
towards the Moon and neutralizing the 
velocity acquired by means of the mo- 
tors—a take-off in reverse, in fact. A 
large rocket, thanks to its very rapidly- 
acting control devices, has dynamic 
stability and could thus descend stead- 
ily in this manner by “sitting on its 
jet.” In at least one case something 
like this has happened accidentally with 
a V2. 

The landing operation would be sim- 
plified by the low gravitational field of 
the Moon, where objects fall with only 
a sixth of the terrestrial acceleration. 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful if the opera- 
tion could be carried out by manual 
control: some form of radar altimeter 
coupled to a computer with the neces- 
sary sensing gyros would seem to be 
the solution. 


It appears doubtful if any real as- 
tronomical navigation would be neces- 
sary on the journey to the Moon, where 
the distances involved are such that the 
space-ship could be tracked all the way 
if it carried a small radar responder, 
and could receive navigational correc- 
tions from any ultra-short wave station 
operating on a power of more than 
about 20 watts. In this case, the obvious 
thing to do would be to let the people 
on the ground, with their big computing 
engines, do all the work and simply 
radio the answers to the ship, a state 
of affairs which had already begun to 
develop in aviation towards the end of 
the war. 

The duration of the flight to the 
Moon depends very critically on the 
initial speed. Starting at 11-1 km/sec. 
it takes 116 hours: starting at 11:2 
km/sec. it takes only 49 hours. At 
double the initial speed, the time of 
transit would be less than 6 hours. 
Hence, it would be exceedingly im- 
portant to measure the rocket’s velocity 
at the point of power cut-off with great 
accuracy. 

(To be Continued) 


Mountains and Monasteries 


By Lama A. GOVINDA 


(Republished from the Maha Bodhi Journal (Vol. 58—Dec. 1950), periodical of the 
international Buddhist brotherhood.) 


F I were asked to sum- 
marize my impressions of 
Ladak—and, in fact, of 
Tibet in general, of which 
Ladak culturally, geo- 
graphically and ethno- 
graphically is a part—I 
would say: “mountains 
and monasteries.” There 

is no country in the world, in which 
higher and mightier mountains can be 
found, nor is there a people whose life 
and thought is more dominated by mon- 
asteries. However, the domination of 
monasteries is not forced upon the 
country, but grows as naturally out of 
its people as the mountains grow out 
of its soil. 

They both dominate without violence 
through their mere presence and stead- 
fastness, and they do not exist merely 
side by side, but in close co-operation 
with each other. There is a deep inner 
relationship between those mountains 
and monasteries. What they both have 
in common is greatness, solitude, and 
strength. The sloping lines of mighty 
mountains are repeated in the slanting 
walls of massive architecture. Tibetans 
have conquered nature by making use 
of nature’s own laws and forms—and 
this not only in the physical, but in 
the spiritual sense as well. 

“Proudly isolated on summits beaten 
by the wind, amidst wild landscapes, 
Tibetan Gompas (monasteries) look 
vaguely aggressive, as if bidding defi- 
ance to invisible foes, at the four cor- 
ners of the horizon. Or, when squatting 


between high mountain ranges, they 
often assume a disquieting air of lab- 
oratories where occult forces are manip- 


ulated. 


That twofold appearance corresponds 
to a certain reality. The hard conquest 
of a world other than that perceived 
through the senses, transcendental 
knowledge, mystic realisations, mastery 
over occult forces, such were the aims 
for the pursuit of which were built the 
lamaist towering citadels and those 
enigmatic cities concealed in the maze 
of snowy hills.” * 

Wherever beauty, solitude and gran- 
deur produce an atmosphere of awe 
and religious inspiration, there will be 
found a sanctuary, a hermitage, or a 
monastery. Many of them were found- 
ed by monks and mystics who retired 
into caves in order to meditate in the 
stillness and purity of nature. Such 
caves were later on enlarged, decorated 
with wall paintings and turned into 
samples around which new dwellings 
were constructed or carved into the 
living rock until a complete monastery 
had been formed. A good example of 
this is Takda Gompa (the Tiger Rock 
Monastery) in Eastern Ladak. The 
monastery belongs to the Nyingmapa, 
the oldest sect of Tibet, founded by 
Padma Sambhava in the eighth cen- 
tury. It is a weird combination of rock 
and masonry. Its main temple-hall 
(Lhakhang) consists of a large cave, 
the frescoes of which date back to the 
tenth centurv. The mouth of the cave 
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is closed by a two-storied wall, which 
now forms the right side of the court- 
yard. Behind it a staircase leads to the 
entrance of the cave and to the upper 
story of the adjoining buildings which 
likewise are built against the rocks. 
They can be seen overhanging the mon- 
astery, crowned by chortens (the Ti- 
betan form of stupas). 

In other places the disciples of a 
hermit built their huts around that of 
their Guru, either on the lofty summit 
of a solitary mountain or on top of a 
phantastically shaped rock-formation 
out of which in the course of time grew 
bigger and statelier buildings. Where 
the conditions were favourable temples 
and libraries, assembly-halls, court- 
yards, storehouses and dwelling quar- 
ters for students and guests were added; 
and finally complete monastic universi- 
ties came into existence, some of them 
real cities, in which thousands of monks 
are living. 

A third type of monasteries are those 
which have been carved into the face 
of sheer cliffs. All their temples, living 
quarters, corridors, etc., are carved into 
the living rock, and only verandahs 
and windows, sometimes adorned with 
decorative carvings, are visible from the 
outside. Some of these rock-monasteries 
have elaborate facades with balconies. 
projecting roofs and other architectural 
additions which make the whole struc- 
ture look like a swallow’s nest hanging 
on to the rock high above the valley. 
Whether hermitage, cave, monastic 
town or university, the Gompa is the 
soul and life of Tibet. Without it the 
country would be a desert. The mon- 
asteries are the sources of culture, the 
strongholds of civilisation, the fortresses 
of man against the hostile forces of 
nature. And yet, they are the fulfil- 
ment of nature, as they express its 
spirit more than any other thing. This 
proves their greatness as architecture. 


Soulfal Architecture 


There is hardly any other form of 
art that expresses the soul and nature 
of a country or of a whole civilisation 
more perfectly than architecture—be- 
cause architecture is a compromise be- 
tween man and nature, a synthesis of 
mind and matter of material necessities 
and spiritual aspirations. In purely 
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secular architecture the former pre- 
vails; in religious and monumental 
architecture, the latter. Both, however, 
are equally influenced by climate and 
landscape, which do not only deter- 
mine the material conditions but are 
at the same time the most powerful 
influences in the growth and develop- 
ment of our psychic organism. The 
technica] skill of man might be counted 
as another factor of importance for the 
formative side of architecture. But 
technical skill is generally only the con- 
sequence of a particular tendency of 
the human mind or of the subcon- 
scious aesthetic attitude (feeling). Tech- 
nical skill is only developed if there 
is an urge towards a particular achieve- 
ment. 

The transcendental aspirations of the 
Middle Ages of European civilisation 
led to a tendency to overcome gravita- 
tion, to defy the heaviness and sub- 
stantiality of matter, to dissolve its 
compactness. Consequently means and 
ways were found to relieve the session 
of walls and vaults by a system of 
secondary, supporting arches and to 
turn solid stone into lacework. Up to 
the present day it is a riddle how these 
people, with their comparatively primi- 
tive standard of mathematical knowl- 
edge, were able to solve the highly in- 
tricate problems of this complicated 
architecture. Apparently intuition and 
practical experience solved problems 
which baffle even the mind of a mod- 
ern mathematician. At any rate the 
Gothic architect achieved the desired ef- 
fect. By emphasizing the vertical the 
heaviness of matter gave way to a feel- 
ing of upward movement and by break- 
ing up the surface of walls into elabo- 
rate, dynamic patterns of lacelike carv- 
ings. the substantiality and solidity of 
matter was dissolved and dematerial- 
ized, which to the Christian was a pre- 
condition if not an equivalent of 
spiritualisation. 

The Tibetan on the contrary empha- 
sizes the substantiality and massiveness 
of walls and the horizontal. He is not 
less spiritual than his Christian brother 
of the Middle Ages, but he is not tran- 
scendental in the sense that he negates 
this world for the sake of another 
(“higher”) one. To him Samsara and 
Nirvana are only two sides of the same 


reality: the one seen with the eyes of 
ignorance; the other with the eyes of 
wisdom. The laws and forms of matter 
are none other than the laws and forms 
of the spirit. 

Thus the Tibetan has a strong sense 
of matter without being a materialist. 
Matter to him is not merely a medium 
of expression but expression itself. It is 
something which has to be respected for 
its own inherent qualities. It is an ex- 
ponent of reality as much as the mind 
—or as little—which really does not 
change the issue, because if everything 
is illusion then illusion is the only 
reality. The Tibetan believes as little 
in bodiless spirits as the modern sci- 
entist in gravitation without matter. 
Even the most wonderful idea is useless 
and remains unreal as long as it is not 
materialized. 


Though Tibetan mentality has often 
been compared to that of the Middle 
Ages of Europe it is exactly the oppo- 
site with regard to its attitude towards 
matter. This is not only of theoretical 
value, but the key to the understanding 
of Tibetan life and culture, and there- 
fore of Tibetan architecture—because, 
as we have pointed out already, archi- 
tecture, more than any other form of 
art, is a synthesis of life and culture. 
We cannot live in a picture, nor in a 
sculpture, nor in a song. We can only 
admire them (or create them, if we are 
lucky). But we Jive in a house, a pal- 
ace, a monastery, and to some extent 
in a temple. So every material form 
and proportion must adequately express 
the spirit of those who dwell in them 
and at the same time satisfy their ma- 
terial needs. And as these forms are 
not only meant to serve single individ- 
uals but whole generations, all merely 
accidental elements have been excluded 
and the collective experience of many 
generations has gone into their making. 


This traditional aspect of architecture 
is in Tibet furthermore strengthened 
through the limitation of building ma- 
terials. There is very little choice, as 
there are only three kinds of material 
available to the Tibetan architect: 
stone, clay or mud, and wood. Wood, 
however, is so scarce that it can be 
used only sparingly. As Tibetans can- 
not afford to waste the smallest bit of 


wood, ceilings and roofs are not made 
of planks but of round sticks consistin 
of branches and twigs in their A 
shape, placed closely together and cov- 
ered with a layer of mud or clay. 
They are supported by beams, the 
length of which determines the average 
width of a room. In bigger rooms the 
main beams of the ceiling rest on 
wooden pillars. These are usually 
painted dark red (highly varnished). 
Their upper portion is generally dec- 
orated with flower, cloud and dragon 
designs in bright colours, just as the 
brackets and beams above them. Be- 
sides this, wood is used for balconies 
or the projecting parts of verandahs, 
and for doors and windows. They are 
generally surmounted by carved and 
vividly painted roof-like wooden cor- 
nices which recede in two or three 
steps towards the upper edge of the 
window, door, or verandah. These 
steps are formed by rows of projecting 
beam-ends supporting horizontal ledges. 
To the uppermost ledge, which is long- 
er and more projecting than the lower 
ones, a rainbow coloured frill of silk 
or cotton is fixed, to indicate the pres- 
ence of shrine-rooms or quarters ا‎ 
ited by members of the clergy; be- 
cause the colours of the rainbow corre- 
spond to the colours of the Buddha’s 
aura, each colour representing a par- 
ticular quality emanating and radiating 
from his personality. 


Every respectable family in Tibet has 
its shrine-room (Lhakhang) which at 
the same time serves as the main living 
room of the family; because religion 
has not yet become a Sunday-morning 
affair but is an integral part of daily 
life. 

As glass is unknown, or rather, not 
available in Tibet, ordinary windows 
can only be closed with wooden shut- 
ters while those of rich dwellings or 
temples are provided with cloth screens 
of Chinese origin, consisting of a wood- 
en frame with decorative grating or 
trellis-work, upon which white cloth 
or paper is lightly fixed. The windows 
are furthermore decorated by a red- 
brown frame with sloping sides painted 
upon the outside of the wall. This 
creates the impression (when seen from 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Friar S. P.C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
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THE EVOLUTION OF SYMBOLS 


3 rapidly as early man dis- 
covered a meaning of any 
event or circumstance 
within his life, he found 
it to his advantage to 
arrange or plan how that 
event or fact could be re- 
membered. Obviously, to 
depend upon memory for 

everything without having any record 

with which to refresh that memory 

would in the modern world be an im- 

possible task. Therefore, man has 

evolved a system of symbols by which 
all that he learns is represented for him 
in a manner that quickly and easily 
conveys the meaning that was experi- 
enced by himself or by someone else. 
We can imagine that the most primi- 
tive of people found that as society 
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grew and became more complex, it be- 
came necessary to evolve a system of 
records of things and events. Man by 
himself could possibly make a mark on 
the wall of his cave or perform some 
other simple act which he would trust 
to be a reminder of something that he 
was to do or remember. We observe 
the same system today through the 
process of tying a string around our 
finger or making some other simple 
sign or symbol to serve our memory 
as a reminder to do something. The 
whole process of making signs for this 
purpose is to give meaning to some- 
thing which has no relation to the 
meaning itself. If we tie a string around 
our finger to remember to bring home 
a loaf of bread or not to forget to mail 


a letter, we are aware of the fact that 
the string has no connection with the 
food nor with the postal system, but we 
have assigned a meaning to the string 
as a convenience to us. To be more 
psychologically exact, the string is sup- 
posed to set off the necessary associative 
train of thought in our minds to make 
us ask why the string is there and then 
remember the circumstances by which 
it was attached. 


All simple symbols are just as easy 
to explain. Man remembered a place 
where to hunt, or a place to get fresh 
water, by putting a simple marker 
where he would see it in his daily ac- 
tivities. Gradually as man developed 
reason and more complicated rational 
thought, the ideas he wished to ex- 
press and the discoveries which created 
more ideas for him became too complex 
to put into simple signs and marks. 
Therefore, he had to evolve a system of 
symbols that could be related regard- 
less of the content of each symbol. This, 
of course, was the beginning of lan- 
guage. In the world today, language 
is the symbol we use most. A vocal 
sound and its written equivalent are 
associated by memory with a certain 
fact, an incident, or idea, and out of 
our collection of these vocal sounds we 
are able to compose language, or rather, 
we are able to combine these symbols 
so as to express many thoughts and 
ideas. Language, therefore, becomes 
one of our most important symbols. 
We relate groups of words, making 
them all-inclusive of more complex 
things, but find that language is so 
commonplace that we rarely consider 
it a symbol. 


Man has not, however, left to lan- 
guage a record of all his meanings. 
Some of the most important things 
which he has discovered were not al- 
ways easily reducible to language. 
Sometimes it was necessary for one rea- 
son or another to compare facts, prin- 
ciples, and discoveries. The early Chris- 
tians, during the years of persecution 
by the existing government of the world 
at that time, found it necessary to con- 
vey to each other in a guarded form 
the principles to which they subscribed. 
It must have been during that time, 
according to some historians, that the 
cross became the universal symbol of 
Christianity and all that it means. That 


symbol exists today even though in 

most civilized countries freedom of ex- 

ression in the form of language could 
used instead of a symbol. 

A symbol such as the cross to Chris- 
tianity, the crescent to Islam, and the 
six-pointed star to the Hebrews, carries 
more meaning than any group of 
words. Regardless of language, such a 
symbol expresses the religious convic- 
tions, emotions, and experiences of the 
individual who subscribes to these 
ideals. The cross, the crescent, and the 
star are not original with the Chris- 
tians, the Moslems, or the Jews. Vari- 
ous people at different times have as- 
signed other meanings to the same sym- 
bols, so that a symbol may mean, not 
what is intimately the nature of the 
symbol itself but the experiences, emo- 
tions, and ideas associated with the 
meaning given to the symbol. The 
symbol of the Rosicrucians is the cross 
with the rose upon it. It does not have 
the same significance as does the cross 
to Christianity, but it stands in a place 
of great respect by each Rosicrucian 
because in this symbol is represented 
not only a fraternity but the essence 
of the philosophy of the organization. 

Man, in his daily life, can rely for 
help and strength upon other symbols 
besides language and the symbols al- 
ready created for him. Small events in 
life can take on meaning because of 
their relationship to those whom we 
love and respect, or because of the rela- 
tionship with things which we learn 
and do and find beneficial or enjoyable. 
Good books become symbols, not only 
by their contents but through the in- 
spiration and meaning they conveyed 
to us. It would be impossible to analyze 
the symbols of any individual’s mind, 
for we constantly create these in our 
private thoughts for our own use, and 
such symbols carry only a meaning for 
ourselves. So it is that man creates 
symbols effortlessly and with a little 
more attention he can add other sym- 
bols. He can use symbols in his own 
thinking, such as will remind him of his 
status as a human being, of the virtues 
that a human being should practice, 
and of the character and ideals to which 
he has subscribed. These ideals repre- 
sented in symbols, which we ourselves 
may devise, can be the means of con- 
stant and continuous inspiration. 
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ESPITE the fact that re- 
formers and statisticians 
try to convince us that 
the world is becomin 
less moral, more criminal, 
and less peaceful, we find 
continued evidence of 
something wonderful and 

; beautiful in human na- 
ture. This is certain to save civiliza- 
tion from destroying itself or becoming 
wrecked on the rocks of modernism, 
as claimed by the advocates of ortho- 
doxy and the opponents of progressive- 
ness. 

There is hardly a century in the 
past in which the progressive spirit of 
man has not awakened the opposition 
and condemnation of the stand-pat 
element of the human race. There are 
those in every community, in every 
country, and in every age, who believe 
that each progressive step is a step to- 
ward self-annihilation and destruction 
and that each onward gaze is a tempt- 
ing view of future destruction. 

These sorts of persons are not the 
proverbial balance wheels in civiliza- 


The tion nor are they the stabilizers that are 
; ian essential among all peoples. They are 
ee the kind that are retrograding though 
rges they think they are just standing still 
May in a conservative manner. They are 
1951 the ones who claim that what they 
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Salvation of Man 
By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F.R.C. 


(Reprinted from Rosicrucian Digest, May 1931) 


Since thousands of readers of the Rosicrucian Digest have not read many of the 
earlier articles of our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, we adopted the editorial 
policy of publishing each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts 
would continue to reside within the pages of this publication. 


and their forebears had was good enough 
and that there is no reason for onward 
progress in any of the matters of hu- 
man life, human industry, or human 
achievement. They become reformers 
who never reform the past evils or cor- 
rect the present errors but devote them- 
selves to attempts to prevent the devel- 
opment of new ideas, new methods, 
and new achievements. The future to 
them is filled with sin and evil and 
the past is one glorious picture which 
they think should be maintained at all 
costs. 

These critics point out that youth of 
the present time is seldom in Sunday 
Schools and churches, and is given 
more to the joys of life than to the 
serious things. They want us to believe 
that modern civilization is headed 
straight toward hell and the fires of 
brimstone and that the home as an in- 
stitution is being wrecked and dispensed 
with, the church annihilated, morals 
suspended, spiritual things negated, and 
human progress turned entirely in the 
wrong direction. 

But we who can discern the real 
values in life see not only the spiritual 
things that are developing but we 
abundantly also observe the continued 
manifestation of certain human traits 
that are of divine origin. These will 
never be annihilated or suspended or 


wiped out of the consciousness of man 
by any phase of progress or any de- 
gree of advancement. 


Speaking of the youth of today, we 
can easily find in any group of young- 
sters of any age many very beautiful 
manifestations of the spiritual values 
in life. One needs only to watch the 
progress and development of progres- 
sive men and women, young and old. 
to see that a higher and better inter- 
pretation of human and godly relation- 
ships is gradually evolving. But even 
if we did not observe these things we 
could not fail to observe that whether 
our age is producing a new era of un- 
derstanding or not, at least the present 
age is not failing in manifesting the 
important elements of human brother- 
hood and heroic devotion to the ideals 
of universal love under the universal 
kinship with God. It is this demon- 
stration of heroic self-sacrifice and he- 
roic demonstration of the impulses of 
human love and godly relationship with 
all humans that proves that nothing of 
our modern education and culture is 
eliminating these essentials from the 
human consciousness. 


Take, for instance, one simple, though 
extremely beautiful illustration from 
the common news of the day. During 
the month of March [1931], in a little, 
isolated, and hardly known section of 
Colorado, an old-fashioned bus was 
stalled in a snowstorm. The bus was 
loaded with children being taken from 
school because a severe snowstorm 
threatened to imprison them for many 
days in a schoolhouse located miles 
from the nearest center of homes and 
civilization. But the attempt to escape 
the storm was frustrated. The bus 
lost its way in the blinding blizzard 
and deep snows and was finally stalled 
in a snowbank miles from the nearest 
home or means of communication. 


Human and Divine Love 


The children began to feel the ef- 
fects of the lowering temperature, and 
after hours had passed without food or 
warmth, they realized the seriousness 
of their predicament. The young man 
driver of the bus, whose little daughter 
was one of the occupants, then bade 
them farewell and started on a dan- 
gerous attempt to reach the nearest 
farmhouse. Here was the first demon- 


stration of the heroic impulses of hu- 
man and divine love. We may say that 
this was to be expected of a man and 
of one charged with such responsibili- 
ties. But after he failed to return and 
the hours turned into a day and a 
night and the children began to suffer 
keenly, we find the same heroic im- 
pues manifesting among children who 
ad not yet reached their teens. 

As the second day of suffering ap- 
proached and the children realized that 
there was no immediate help for them 
and that they must depend solely upon 
the simple laws of nature that their 
childish minds could conceive, we find 
two or three boys in the party attempt- 
ing to assume the responsibility of 
manhood, solely through the rising urge 
of the divine something in their con- 
sciousness that always comes to the 
rescue of civilization in every dire pre- 
dicament. These few young boys, hard- 
ly old enough to be away from the 
protection of parents, conceived of vari- 
ous exercises, games, and indulgences, 
which would make all of the children 
in the bus keep their bodies active so 
that they would not become stiff and 
helpless through freezing. After they 
had exhausted every effort in this di- 
rection and one or two of the girls lay 
lifeless on the floor of the bus, and 
after every cushion had been burned 
and every bit of wood consumed in 
producing heat and the bitterness of 
another night was before them, the 
boys again demonstrated the heroic 
impulses of human brotherhood by 
divesting themselves of all their cloth- 
ing but their undergarments and 
wrapping these outer garments around 
the bodies of the girls so that the girls 
ve live even though the boys froze 
to death. 

Some lives were saved in this man- 
ner while others were sacrificed, and 
at this moment [1931] thousands of 
adults in that State are paying homage 
to the bravery of these boys who gave 
their lives that their girl playmates 
might live. But I think that in addi- 
tion to paying homage to this fact we 
should pay homage to one other; name- 
ly, the demonstration of that heroic 
impulse in human nature which con- 
stitutes the salvation of man. 

As long as men and women can feel 
and give expression to a heroic impulse 
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of human and divine love, there can be 
no possible destruction of the divinity 
and the divine element in man; and the 
human race and the whole of civiliza- 
tion will not deteriorate or cease to car- 
ry on in the manner in which God 
decreed all beings to live upon the face 
of this earth. 

The children of today will be the 
adults of tomorrow, and the wide, un- 
limited, unfettered consciousness of life 
in these present children may broaden 
to a horizon that may seem to be be- 
yond all lines of proportion. The youth 
of today may grow into adults who in 
the next few years will have little or no 
ideals of conservative restriction, but 
as long as the heroic impulses of human 
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brotherhood and human kinship under 
the fatherhood of God remain in the 
consciousness and continue to give un- 
restrained and unhesitating expression 
when the need for such manifestation 
is at hand, we will find civilization 
safe and sound and the world a good 
place in which to live. 

The most hopeful sign is the fact 
that that which was considered exclu- 
sively heroic on the part of adults, 
through their greater understanding of 
human needs, is now becoming com- 
mon impulse in the minds of children 
trough their broadening view of life 
and their constant evolution toward a 
better understanding of human rela- 
tionships. This constitutes the true sal- 
vation of man. 
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Religion and Narrow Views 
By Aaron G. COHEN 


(Reprinted from Hartford Courant, issue of June 19, 1949) 


STRANGE PERIOD has be- 
fallen humanity wherein 
more modern methods 
have been devised to 
cleanse the body and 
beautify the face while 
on the other hand less 
literature is being used 
in the homes to cleanse 
the mind, less spiritual guidance from 
parents, while objective education tends 
to dehydrate compassion in youth. 
Parents in their pursuit of pleasure and 
materialism are setting an example 
detrimental to right living and nulli- 
fying the attempts of conscientious re- 
ligious leaders to bring about harmony. 

The word religion, as used by the 
prophets in the past, referred to knowl- 
edge of fundamental truths, the read- 
ing and the study of why we are here, 
whither we depart, and how to serve 
mankind, a pattern for life and an at- 
tainment of wisdom. Later religion 
was interpreted to mean the study of 
the law, concentration, meditation, and 
illumination. Now religion has become 
a cult likened unto a bright light ob- 
scured by darkened windows. The 
meaning of religion on the Western 
Hemisphere is rapidly limiting its path 
to creeds and sectarian doctrines, dog- 
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ma, ritual, display, and showmanship. 
The bondage of the individual to a 
creed that limits its activity to its own 
group is detrimental to the pursuit of 
universal brotherhood of man and 
Fatherhood of God. When the differ- 
ence of our bodily forms is destroyed, 
there is no distinction. 

Because of the failure to unite man- 
kind, religion as now existing is forc- 
ing millions to turn to the occult, meta- 
physics, and mystic pursuits. This fact 
none can deny. Many are searching for 
a better path and the material illusion 
about us topples. Some will find a 
haven only in the pattern as set forth 
in the Ten Commandments. Others 
may turn to sleeping pills, psychiatry, 
or a false concept of self. We are about 
to see the inner man develop, but to 
many it will be a very painful expe- 
rience. 

On the brighter side of the picture 
one observes group meetings in homes 
and small halls where the path to truth 
and right living is being sought and 
companionship among men of various 
creeds is pursued as brotherhood. These 
are seeking progress to accuracy with- 
out blind dogma; for only in the midst 
of truth is found the imperishable 
being. 


A return to the spiritual way of life 
will improve the health of anyone, will 
lessen the number of occupants in hos- 
pitals, increase the harmony in one’s 
home and in industry. I do not believe 
that peace will ever exist when chil- 
dren are inducted into a creed and 
shackled to a cult without their knowl- 
edge and consent. Recently I heard a 
theologian warning a group of young- 
sters that they were born into a creed, 
they belong to that creed physically, 
they recognize it spiritually and are in- 
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structed to carry it out. Such Chris- 
tian teachings are not Christly; nor is 
Judaism, according to the prophets, if 
it teaches any doctrine other than a 
complete understanding of monotheism 
and brotherhood. Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Moses, Jesus, and other Masters gave 
the public a tough set of rules, in peace, 
health, and life eternal. Thus they 
were hated; therefor they were perse- 
cuted instead of loved. People always 
like the easy path, but it seldom leads 
to happiness. 
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MOUNTAINS AND MONASTERIES 
(Continued from Page 171) 


outside) that the inner space of the 
window is wider at the base, thus re- 
peating and emphasizing the slanting 
wall of the building. 


Massive and Meaningfal 


This shows that the Tibetans have 
very well understood the aesthetic 
value of slanting lines, though they 
may have had their origin in practical 
considerations, i.e., for strengthening 
the lower parts of high walls. As there 
is no other medium but mud or oe 
for cementing the stones out of whic 
those walls are built, they must be 
fairly massive to withstand the pres- 
sure of the upper stories and the erosive 
action of wind and weather. Upper 
stories and smaller buildings are some- 
times made of a mixture of stone and 
mud which is poured into the inter- 
space between two layers of planks, 
which are removed when the mixture 
has become sufficiently hard. As the 
climate of Tibet is extremely dry, this 
takes very little time and the mud be- 
comes fairly hard. If however excep- 
tionally strong rainfalls occur, roofs 
and walls of sunbaked mud or clay 
give only a poor protection and some- 
times they dissolve and collapse. 

In spite of these primitive materials 
Tibetan architecture is most effective 
and often of monumental dimensions: 


like the gigantic palace of the Dalai 
Lama or the palaces of the former kings 
of Western Tibet, to give only a few 
examples. But even simple buildings, 
like the average farmhouse, look im- 
posing in their fortress-like compact- 
ness and solidity. Tibetans have a spe- 
cial preference for solidity, strength, 
heaviness and monument greatness. 
They do not try to escape gravitation 
or to divert it through the construc- 
tion of vaults and arches. On the con- 
trary they try to emphasize the weight- 
iness of matter, and to make it aesthet- 
ically effective they achieve this pur- 
pose not only by the slanting lines of 
walls and windows but by accentuating 
the edges of their flat roofs with dark 
red-brown cornices which form a heavy 
horizontal line (like the protruding edge 
of a lid) separating most effectively 
the white or light-ochre walls from the 
dark blue of the sky. When buildings 
rise up in a terrace-like fashion, as it 
is mostly the case with big monasteries, 
these red-brown cornices are like the 
punctuation in a rising rhythm, and 
they beautifully set off one building 
against the other. Only temples and 
monastic buildings possess this decora- 
tive red-brown cornice, and it is not 
only used at the edge of the main 
roofs, but also for the small roof-like 
cornices over every window and veran- 
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dah, and over the main entrances of 
those buildings. This red-brown (the 
characteristic colour of Tibetan land- 
scape) is also repeated in the colours of 
the outer window frames. 

The construction of these cornices is 
one of the greatest curiosities of archi- 
tectural decoration. The red-brown 
surface is formed by the evenly cut 
ends of tightly packed twigs or small 
sticks which are held in position be- 
tween two rows of projecting beams. 
In contrast to the deep red-brown of 
the twig-ends, the surfaces of the cut- 
off ends of the beams are painted white, 
so that they appear like two rows of 
pearls. It is as if one would see the 
actual cross section of a massively built 
roof. The real one, naturally is not 
even half the thickness of this decora- 
tive blind which has been superimposed 
upon the plain wall. But it again 
proves, as I have mentioned before, 
the Tibetan predilection for massive 
forms and clear structural decoration. 
To him architectural decoration must 
either be derived from function or em- 


phasize it: it is function raised into 
visible expression. 

In this respect Tibetan architecture 
seems to have a certain affinity to our 
own modern architecture. In fact, when 
showing pictures of Tibetan monas- 
teries and temples, I have often heard 
the remark: “I never thought that such 
modern buildings existed in Tibet!”— 
The reason, I believe, is that we now- 
a-days are striving after simplicity, 
clearness, and functional truthfulness. 
We abhor meaningless decoration and 
prefer plain walls, monumental pro- 
portions, big cubic blocks. We have 
again learned to appreciate the horizon- 
tal and to respect the materials which 
we employ. AN this we find in Tibetan 
architecture. 

It certainly can be said that the Ti- 
betan has created a maximum of effect 
with a minimum of building-materials 
and technical means. He has created 
something so powerful and noble, that 
it appeals to people of all races and 
times. It is truly speaking, timeless 
architecture, 


THINGS YET UNDREAMED OF... 


It is conceivable that many other forms of stimulation exist in our environ- 
ment for which we have as yet evolved no receptors whatever. 


Our conception of our environment, and of the processes going on within it, 
must therefore be imperfect and incomplete, and may forever remain so. 


Dr. C. J. Davisson, 
From Electronics, October 1930 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


Daylight Saving Time became effective in California on April 29. 
AMORC members, in their contacts, will please remember that the Daylight Saving 


Time is one hour later than the Pacific Standard Time. 
Pacific Standard Time will be resumed on September 30. | 
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MI Y ths and Legends 


Myths have been invented by wise men to 
strengthen the laws and teach moral truths.—Horace 


STONE OF DESTINY 


Fe almost 700 years, 
according to tradi- 
tion, all of England’s 
rulers since Edward I 
have sat upon the Stone 
of Scone for their cor- 
onations. Its recent dis- 
appearance from West- 
minster Abbey after so 
long an association 
with the coronation chair, and its equal- 
ly sudden reappearance in Scotland 
have focused thought on the part of 
destiny in history. 

It had been brought by Edward I to 
England from Scone Abbey in Scotland 
where it had played a part in the cor- 
onation of Scottish Kings for over four 
hundred years. 

Before Scone Abbey was built “this 
stone” had been in Iona, the Cale- 
donian isle sacred for a thousand years 
to Christendom. Fergus had brought 
it there from Ireland to fortify his own 
coronation as the first King of Scotland. 

An Egyptian princess, one story re- 
lates, brought “this stone” to Ireland 
from her homeland where it had been 
since the captivity of the Jews in the 
days of Jeremiah. It was even then 
sacred; for it had come from the Temple 
of Solomon in Jerusalem. First deposit- 
ed in a crypt of the First Temple, it had 
been discovered and placed in the Holy 
of Holies. 

It was “this stone” which Jacob, 
after his vision, set up “for a pillar” 
and declared to be “God’s house.” Now 
Jacob, it is said, had taken it with him 


e’en there 
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Unless the fates 
be faithless found 


And prophets’ voice be vain 


Where'er is placed this stone, 


The Scottish race shall reign. 


— 


on his flight to La- 
ban’s house. It had 
served his grandfather 
Abraham as an altar 
of sacrifice since the 
time he had found it 
on Mt. Ararat. Noah 
had brought “this 
stone” there in the Ark 
at the time of the Del- 
uge; for it had come to him by direct 
succession through Seth from Adam. 
Adam had had it in Paradise. 


What then is “this stone” which is 
so widely traveled and with which the 
history of so many nations has become 
involved? It has had almost as many 
names as it has had resting places. It 
has been called “the Stone of Founda- 
tion,” “the Stone of Destiny,” ‘“Lia- 
Fail,” and “Jacob's Pillar.” 


What is the significance of its most 
recent removal to Scotland? The two 
unsigned letters left with it may ex- 
plain; yet even their explanation may 
leave much to be desired so far as the 
underlying factors are concerned. Has 
the prophets’ voice been vain or have 
the fates been found faithless? The 
answer must be given according to the 
level of the questioner’s thought and is 
different in each instance—political, 
historical, spiritual, or mystical. If “this 
stone” is physical, the answer is one 
thing; but if it symbolizes that some- 
thing which the Supreme Builder has, 
always used for foundation work, the 
answer must be another. 


۷ 


March without the people, and you march into night: their instincts are a 
finger-pointing of Providence, always turned toward real benefit. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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HE San Jose Business and 
Professional Men’s Art 
Club has just held a show- 
ing of its work in the Ex- 
hibition Gallery of the 
Rosicrucian Egyptian, 
Oriental Museum. The 
work merits serious con- 
sideration and standard 
judgments. No handicaps need be given 
to these men as Amateurs. They ex- 
press themselves in various media as 
do other artists and in most cases reg- 
ister their individualities forcefully. 
Their appeal naturally was not the 
same for all; but they did have ap- 
preciative viewers. 

Outstanding was Milton P. Ryder’s 
Industry. Its severity of line was clean 
and poetic rather than stark. Its color 
contrast, too, being extremely simple 
and matter-of-fact made the whole ef- 
fect elevating. Another picture of his, 
Waiting, might be considered sentimen- 
tal, but it told its story directly and 
sincerely. More than one youngster 
made straight for the beady-eyed teddy 
bear the moment he saw it. 

One visitor from the East found Paul 
L. Links’ 43rd Street and Madison 
ae so engaging that he saw little 
else. 

Another visitor was equally drawn to 
Stuart Weston’s Nostalgia, a cluttered 
attic in midsummer, done in various 
tones of brown. This is not by any 
means the best of Weston’s work, for 
its intentional muddiness is displeasing; 
yet it does evoke realistically that famil- 
iar catchall under the roof seen through 
a vapory sheath of summer heat. 

On the purely decorative side, the 
work of Joseph C. Sandorf attracted at- 
tention. Still life, especially bouquets 
of various flowers, is always a challenge 
to the meticulous observer. This same 
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characteristic carried over into San- 
dorf’s landscapes. 

The landscapes of W. O. Miller sat- 
isfied those who love the out-of-doors. 
Both Autumn Hills and Desert Flowers 
were much commended. 

What might be called landscape with 
a difference made Earl Billings’ pieces, 
Crow Canyon and Mission San Jose, 
both exciting and calming. The casual- 
ness in composition and the sense of 
almost too much detail suddenly give 
way as the observer watches the whole 
pulse of life. 

Other exhibitors were Clark Law- 
rence, Andrew B. Bennett, William G. 
Sweeney, Dr. Marquess E. Reitzel, Don 
Geoffroy, F. A. Wool, and Iser L. 
Freund. 

On Sunday March 17, Iser L. Freund 
spoke in the gallery on “The Philosophy 
of Art.” His remarks were applauded 
by a large audience. 

۷ v 


A local newspaper item informs us 
that six dawn redwood seedlings, plant- 
ed last summer on the slopes of Mt. 
Hamilton near Lick Observatory, found 
the California climate a little too rug- 
ged. Only one is really thriving, ac- 
cording to Dr. C. D. Shane, director 
of the Observatory. The seedlings were 
from those brought from China by the 
paleobotanist, Dr. Ralph Chaney. 

Another seedling from the same lot 
was planted last year in Rosicrucian 
Park as a memorial to Dr. H. Spencer 
Lewis. Frater Peter Falcone, Super- 
visor of Maintenance, reports that it is 
in the best condition and will be in a 
prime state of growth for viewing by 
Convention visitors. 


V gee AY, 
Frater Eric C. Franklin of Auckland, 
New Zealand Chapter some weeks ago 
sent us an account of a February week- 


YOUR fn 
EARS DESIRE 


irk without a longing is not worth while. 

It is incentives and ideals that carry us 
over the obstacles of everyday living. Here 
at Rosicrucian Park at the annual Conven- 
fiou—many of vour personal wishes will be 
fulfilled. 

You have wanted to meet ethers of like 


mind, You have wished to personally partici- 
pate in class instruction of subjects vital to 
your interest. You have wanted to adventure 
into realms of thought that go heyond the 
meager experiences of the workaday world. 
At the Rosicrucian International Convention, 
these opportunities will be afforded you— 


and many more besides. 


Registration Day 


sro all over the world they come 
from North America. Latin 
\merica, Australasia, Europe, Afri- 
ca! In but a short time after regis- 
tration. all barriers of distance and 
customs are removed lor convention 
visitors. Sociability and good fellow | 
ship reign throughout the expansive 
grounds of Rosicrucian Park. Old 
friendships are renewed and new 


ones formed. 


Explore intriguing an- Rare esoteric documents from the archives of AMORC 
tiquities in the Rosi- are exhibited to and examined by committees of Rosi- 
crucian Egyptian, Ori- crucian convention attendants. 


ental Museum. 


Facts and Fun 


A ROSICRUCIAN CONVENTION is a mixture of facts and 
~~ fun. Aside from fascinating lectures, rituals. and 
demonstrations, all attending are afforded a variety of 
social activities and entertainment. Unique travel- 
motion-pictures, dances. banquet. informal amusements. 
and scenic tours make the Convention week a never-to- 
he-forgotten one. 

For those who enjoy meditative moods, 


many idyllic nooks, such as the one 
opposite. invite rest and contemplation. 


The East View through the portals of the symbolic East of the Supreme Temple. In the distance is a 


realistic diorama portraying a vista of the Nile. The East is one of the five principal points in the Supreme 


Temple. lts symbolism is particularly significant to every Rosicrucian. In this Beautiful Temple all ritualistic 


Convocations will be held during the Convention. 


[i 


Read Carefully 


ETAILS about reservations will be sent upon 
request. Write at once to the Rosicrucian 
Convention Secretary. Rosicrucian Park, San 
Jose, California. Upon receipt of your in- 
quiry, a list of hotels, auto camps, and other 
accommodations will be sent to vou. ۵ 
arrangements must be made by you with the 
sources of accommodations provided. It is 
suggested that plans be made now. Also make 
reservations with your local transportation 
agents for railroad, bus, or plane. 

You will find the climate of Santa Clara 
Valley, in which San Jose is located, delight- 
fully pleasant in July—with almost invari- 
able cool evenings. 

‘Those who drive to San Jose by car will 
find themselves close to renowned, scenic 
spots. Within less than an hour, one can visit 
world-famous redwood forests, the rugged, 
picturesque Pacific Coast, or inviting ocean- 
swept beaches. 


Plan Now To Attend 


Personal class instruction. You will attend classes of your 
Degree, where special attention will be given to important 
principles of the Rosicrucian teachings. 


The Convention io for Rosceructan WMembers Ouly 


What To Expect 


| CONVOCATIONS 

Daily inspiring sessions in the Su- 
preme Temple in air-conditioned 
comfort. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
The laws and principles you have 
studied will be revealed to you 
both mystical and physical phenom 
ena explained. 

‘INTERVIEWS 


| Personally meet and have an inter 
view with one or more of the Rosi 
crucian officers. 


INITIATION 


An opportunity fo participate im an 
age-old traditional Rosicrucian Ini- | 
tiation in the Supreme Temple. 


CULTURAL 


Tours through the extensive Rosi- 
crucian Egyptian. Oriental ۰ 
Also visit the Theatre of the Sky 
and our Science Museum. 


ALLEGORY 
Enjoy a symbolic drama in the 


Francis Bacon Auditorium, A coler- | 
ful portrayal of an esoteric event 


Another of the intriguing nooks of 
Rosicrucian Park. Here you can 
meditate, and watch the reflections 
of beautiful surroundings. 


۱ Remember This Week - of - the- Year ۰ July 8 -|3 


end camp held by the Chapter members 
at the home of its Secretary, Soror 
Dorothy Allen, on the shores of Upper 
Harbour about ten miles out of the city. 

Fourteen fratres and sorores enjoyed 
themselves to the full, swimming, chat- 
ting, walking in the woods, and singing 
in the moonlight. Frater Kilburn, so 
we were told, had an inexhaustible rep- 
ertoire of songs and his accordion 
worked overtime. And all in February, 
too; but remember, February is mid- 
summer down under. 


V ALY 


The weekly convocation in the Su- 
preme Temple on May 15th will be 
the last of the season. These Tuesday 
evening convocations will be resumed 
in September. Members resident in the 
Bay area, as well as visiting Rosicru- 
cians, are always welcome. A series 
of experiments similar to those con- 
tained in the monographs, were pre- 
sented this year and reportedly well 


received. 
۲۷ A V 


Frater A. A. Crosby, late of Seattle 
and now of San Jose, offers a few 
thoughts on “Will and Desire”: “To un- 
derstand ourselves, it is necessary to 
understand our emotions. Here we find 
will and desire to be prominent. We 
may, for instance, desire something; 
but if that desire isn’t strong enough 
to excite the will, we shall probably 
never attain it. Desire we might say, 
then, gives birth to a will positive or to 
a will negative—a will determined or a 
will vacillating. 


Will without desire, however, would 
be static, just as desire without will is 
futile. Since desire is the initiator of 
the will in polarity, it is positive; and 
will being dependent upon the seed of 
desire to bring it into activity is nega- 
tive. It is the union or interplay of 
these two polarities which brings the 
manifestation. Perhaps this accounts 
to some degree, for the importance of 
the mystic maxim, Desire is the solicitor 
of the will, and the will is the controller 
of the desire.” 


VY AW 


Frater Lawrence H. Ewels of London 
writes: “Now that we have entered an 
era fraught with the possibilities of in- 
ternational strife, what is to be the atti- 


tude of the Rosicrucian? How is he to 
apply his understanding of the Cosmic 
and Natural Laws to the position in 
which he finds himself? 

“The position in which he finds him- 
self may furnish the key to the answer. 
How did we arrive at our present posi- 
tion in life? We must realize that our 

ast attitude of approach to life’s prob- 
ems constituted the cause of which our 
present position is the effect. In other 
words, we find ourselves embroiled in 
international differences because our 
past thoughts and actions directly or 
indirectly served as the cause for them. 
We are not born at a certain time and 
in a definite place for nothing. Our 
past is ever shaping our present prob- 
lems, and our present approach to prob- 
lems will shape the events which will 
face us in the future. It behooves us, 
then, to do everything we can to set 
the future right by putting right ac- 
tions into effect now.” 


ya ۳ 


Now that everyone has had a chance 
to air his views on the flying saucers, 
the nuclear physics branch of the Office 
of Naval Research has cleared up their 
mystery. They are giant plastic sound- 
ing balloons, so it is stated, used to 
gather data on upper air strata and 
cosmic rays. In 1947 the Navy began 
sending them up. A little later, a plane 
pilot evidently saw some as he soared 
near Mt, Rainier. He said they resem- 
bled saucers and were traveling at 
incredible speed. After that seeing 
saucers so captured the American imag- 
ination that you really weren’t any- 
body unless you had seen at least two, 
or knew someone who had. 


Perhaps, the Navy’s report will bring 
soaring imagination to earth again— 
but not for long. People like to believe 
the fantastic too well. 


VRATY 


In February, this department men- 
tioned the attractive new cover on 
Microcosm, the bulletin of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Chapter. We thought that a 
certain person drew it, but now find 
another should have the credit. The 
cover was drawn by Oscar R. Small, 
the newly-installed Chapter Master. We 
are glad for the opportunity to make 
this correction. 
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The Evolving Consciousness 
By Rarru M. Lewss, F.R.C. 
LESSON ONE 


T is common for 

most people to set 
ends or objectives for 
themselves in the vari- 
ous endeavors in which 
they participate. The 
establishment of an 
end or an objective, 
however, is an admis- 
sion, on the part of 
the individual, of some 
imperfection or some 
insufficiency. If this 
were not so, he would 
not strive to change 
his present circum- 
stances. Seeking an end 
is the equivalent of 
saying: “Though I 
have, at the same time, 
Thave not.” The “have 
not” is that which is sought. 

Religion, as one of the human en- 
deavors, is no exception to this com- 
mon practice of mankind to set ends 
for itself. Generally, we may say that 
religion consists of comparing human 
conduct or behavior with certain con- 
ceived divine ends. The divine ulti- 
mate is usually conceived as an ideal 
state of living or as a reward to be had 
in this world or in the next. Every 
religious sect has such an end and its 
doctrines are devoted to the attainment 
of it. Christianity and Judaism, for 
example, in general have the objective 
of attaining eternal happiness in the 
hereafter. 

Mysticism, being as well a religio- 
philosophy, has its special ends which 
it holds out to its adherents. There are 
many definitions of mysticism. It has 
been held to be the intimate experience 
of God. Then, again, it is declared 
to be an approach, through self, to God 
or the Divine. There are still other 
aspects of the objectives of mysticism. 
It is expounded as a way for absorption 
into the Godhead or into the Cosmic, be- 
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ing a kind of conjunc- 
tion or union with Di- 
vinity. Jewish mysti- 
cism emphasizes an in- 
tuitive comprehension 
of the Divine, apart 
from a formalized con- 
ception of God. In oth- 
er words, mysticism 
prepares the individ- 
ual for a state of il- 
lumination, whereby 
he can intimately ex- 
perience the Divine. 
The experience is 
apart from a process 
of merely rationaliz- 
ing or conceiving the 
nature of God in a 
logical sense. 

Mystics often de- 
scribe the ultimate attainment of mys- 
ticism as the fullness of being. By this 
it is meant that there are, in each of 
us, underlying strata of selves, a series 
of selves. Habitually, we are only part 
of that whole self which we can be. 
The implication is that far more ex- 
tensive relations with the Cosmic exist 
than those of which we are ordinarily 
aware. To use an analogy, it is as if 
part of our body were numb and then 
suddenly became revitalized so that we 
acquired consciousness of that organ, 
that limb or area which did not exist 
to us in realization before. And so, 
this aspect of mysticism advocates that 
our consciousness must recapture or 
realize the wholeness of self—the full- 
ness of being. 

The Rosicrucian teachings inform us 
that the essence of mysticism is the 
conscious attunement with the Cosmic 
by the individual. The Rosicrucian 
teachings further state that this attune- 
ment, when had, results in a state of 
supreme exaltation, an ecstasy, an ex- 
perience that cannot be had in any 
other way. We are further told, in the 


Rosicrucian teachings, that the real 
mystic is one who has a keen apprecia- 
tion of his unity with the Cosmic. He 
knows why he does it and what may 
come from it and also that it is not 
merely a caprice of his own conscious- 
ness. 


Two Factors 


There are two factors which stand 
out in connection with the ends which 
mysticism has set for itself. One of 
these factors is consciousness; the other 
is self. We have noted that most of the 
definitions of mysticism speak of the 
intimate or direct experience of God. 
Mysticism, therefore, is concerned with 
a unique application of the conscious- 
ness of the individual. This mystical 
consciousness would appear to be a 
dual state of awareness or realization. 
First, we become aware of the individ- 
ual self, and, then, of a relationship 
of that self to something else of which 
we are also aware. The individual 
places the self in a position where it 
enters into this unique relationship. In 
the mystical state, the self is placed in 
relation to an intangible, almost in- 
scrutable something. This something 
may be conceived by the mystical as- 
pirant as God, as the Divine, the Cos- 
mic, or any other name which he feels 
he wishes to assign to it. 

In the mystical state, the conscious- 
ness is withdrawn from the world for 
a period of time and that period con- 
stitutes the duration of the mystical 
experience. The self, during that mys- 
tical state, is shorn of certain of its 
usual aspects or of that with which we 
usually surround ourselves or which 
we attach to the self. Thus there are 
eliminated sensory perceptions, feelings, 
desires, and passions. We lose such 
conceptions as time and even the di- 
mensions, that is, place or positions in 
which self would appear. However, 
the personal entity, the ego, the con- 
scious being or what we normally say 
is self, is never entirely eliminated in 
the mystical experience. 

After all, so that we know that we 
have attuned with the Infinite, we must 
first realize some contra state, some 
opposing condition to that. There must 
always be that which is with or within 
God, if the Divine is to be realized. 


Self can never be so submerged, so 
sublimated that it becomes a cohesive 
unity with the Divine. The union with 
God or the Cosmic cannot be that kind 
of absorption which is like a raindrop 
falling in the lake, so that its identity 
is completely lost. If God or the Divine 
state is to be experienced, there must 
be that which experiences it. The dual 
status must at all times be preserved. 

This mystical experience then, con- 
sists of a high degree of refinement of 
our consciousness, of the Divine es- 
sence within us. The mystic becomes 
hypersensitive to those very impres- 
sions which cause his ego or self. How- 
ever, at the same time, he is less aware 
of the ego itself or what he ordinarily 
realizes the self to be. To better un- 
derstand this, let us consider the Di- 
vine essence of our being as an object. 
The self we shall say is the reflection 
of the object. It is like an image of it, 
an expression of it. We know that the 
more distorted the reflection of an ob- 
ject is, the more the image is unlike 
the object itself. We all are familiar 
with the mirrors which are used in 
amusement parks and which have vari- 
ous curves so as to intentionally distort 
our appearance into grotesque or hu- 
morous images. Conversely, a finely 
polished mirror or one having an op- 
tical plane may almost perfectly reflect 
an object. In such an instance we can, 
with as much benefit, study the reflec- 
tion or image as we can study the ob- 
ject itself. It is because so little of the 
object has become lost or distorted to 
our vision. So too, then, in the mys- 
tical consciousness the self becomes al- 
most a perfect reflection of its cause, 
the Divine essence which is its object. 
We may say that the self approximates 
its own instigator. The self becomes so 
contiguous to the Divine or Cosmic 
essence of our being that to realize the 
self, the expression of the Cosmic, is 
to feel in union with it. 

We have stated that two factors 
stand out in attaining the objectives 
which mysticism has set for itself. One 
of these we have called consciousness; 
the other, self. Are these really two? 
Can we ever entirely separate conscious- 
ness from that of which we are con- 
scious? Can one at the same time be 
conscious and not be conscious of some- 
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thing? Is there a pure state of con- 
sciousness, freed from ideas, freed from 
erceptions or experiences? Many phi- 
osophers, like Berkeley and Hume, have 
said that matter or the material world 
has no independent substance. There 
is no substance existing outside of our 
minds that corresponds to our concep- 
tion of the world. They point out that 
our consciousness is in reality but a 
state of sensation. When we experience 
sensations which are converted into 
ideas, we are conscious. Without such 
sensations by which anything becomes 
known, we are not conscious. 

A Hindu philosopher has said that 
consciousness and self are one. The 
distinction which we ordinarily make 
between them is only for our practical 
convenience and does not exist in fact. 
We designate one experience as self 
and another as the particulars of our 
world, but we cannot ever separate the 
paths of our world from consciousness 
nor can we separate self from conscious- 
ness. Just as there are varying states 
of consciousness of reality, depending 
upon whether we perceive it through 
our eyes, through our ears, or through 
our sense of touch or smell, so too, there 
are varying realizations of self; in other 
words, there are varying states of con- 
sciousness of that which is self. 


Sensitivity 


Since consciousness consists of sensa- 
tions, then self, too, is a sensation. 
However, the mystical consciousness is 
the most exalted of all those sensations 
which we have of the self. An artist is 
one who has a keen appreciation of the 
harmony of nature. He is one who is 
more responsive to the symmetry of 
form, to the vibrations of color, and to 
the penumbra of shadows. A musician 
is one who is more responsive to the 
finer coordinations of sounds. A mystic 
is one who has evolved his conscious- 
ness to a point of sensitivity where it 
borders on a realization of the Cosmic 
essence of his own being. Cosmic con- 
sciousness is in reality consciousness of 
the Cosmic. It is our awareness of the 
responsivity or sensitivity, if you wish, 
of our own being. 

What the mystic really seeks, regard- 
less of the various definitions of mys- 
ticism or of the doctrines which he ex- 
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pounds, is the evolving of the conscious- 
ness. From the pragmatic point of view, 
this evolvement of the consciousness is 
a cultivation of the sensitivity of our 
own being, as distinguished from sensi- 
tivity to externality. How is this evolve- 
ment accomplished? Let us use a com- 
parison of objective sensitivity, of which 
concentration is a common example. 
The psychology of education advocates 
that for concentration one must make 
his receptor senses, his objective facul- 
ties, such as the sense of hearing and 
seeing, particularly responsive to those 
vibrations which they register. In vis- 
ual education, then, concentration 
means a particular attention to visual 
impressions. In audio-perception, con- 
centration means our being particularly 
attentive to listening. Thus, concentra- 
tion ordinarily means a focusing of the 
whole consciousness upon a particular 
set or kind of impressions instead of 
dissipating the consciousness in various 
ways. In objective concentration we are 
making a portion of our whole organism 
wholly responsive to a certain kind of 
vibration. It is like a musician tuning 
the strings of his instrument so that 
they will respond only to a certain 
pitch. 

Besides the peripheral consciousness or 
the outer one, there is a subjective con- 
sciousness. This is where the conscious- 
ness is introverted or turned back upon 
the organism which gives it existence. 
It is like a searchlight being so intro- 
verted that it is turned back upon its 
own mechanism instead of being ex- 
tended outward into space. All such 
introverted consciousness or subjective 
states do not, by any means, constitute 
the mystical experience. When you re- 
flect upon the day’s events, after re- 
turning home from a journey or after 
your usual duties, you are then in a 
partially subjective state. When you 
reason or cogitate upon a problem or 
upon any concept, you are relatively 
subjectively active. You have with- 
drawn your consciousness from the im- 
pressions which are channelled through 
your receptor senses. The consciousness 
of the brain is then responding to its 
own mechanism, to its own device. 
When you are reflecting or recollecting, 
you are playing back, to use a mechan- 
ical expression, the impressions which 


have been registered or recorded in 
memory. When you are reasoning, you 
are using the process of imagination 
and other mental faculties to reassemble 
into a new order impressions that were 
once recorded. 


Subjective Realities 


You know that, when you are in deep 
thought or meditation, you are oblivious 
to the world. You are not conscious 
at all of externalities. In fact, it takes 
a very strong external stimulus, such 
as a loud crash or a bright flash, to re- 
vert your consciousness, to cause you 
to become aware of the outside of your- 
self. Insanity is the inability of certain 
unfortunate persons to properly distin- 
guish between the realities of the sub- 
jective state and those of the objective 
world, i.e. those realities which are the 
immediate result of their receptor 
senses. The victim loses control by 
having the impressions, such as those 
of the imagination, dominate his con- 
sciousness. Eventually, they reach such 
a point that the impressions of exter- 
nality become vague and unreal. He 
finds he cannot alternate his conscious- 
ness from the subjective to the objec- 
tive. So, consequently, various aspects 
of the subjective state are not, in any 
sense, a mystical experience. 


We have said that consciousness is 
sensation. Without sensation there is 
no consciousness. Suppose we are in- 
tently listening to music, to a sym- 
phony orchestra, or perhaps we are 
closely watching some play or drama. 
A series of external impressions are be- 
ing registered in our consciousness. Are 
we then just automatons, just a record- 
ing device? Also, when in deep con- 
templation, when our consciousness is 
introverted and we are meditating upon 
a problem, is there nothing but a reg- 
istering of images from memory or a 
combining of them automatically? We 
cannot deny that, no matter how in- 
tense our perceptions or the ideas that 
arise from reflection, we nevertheless at 
all times exist to ourselves. This kind 
of experience persists at all times. 


¥ A 


What are these sensations of self 
which exist concomitantly with all oth- 
er images or sensations which we may 
have? The sensations of self are the 
more delicate responses of the Divine 
essence, of the soul force within us, as 
compared to the grosser sensations of 
the consciousness. Our objective experi- 
ences and, also the ideas of reflection 
or meditation, are made up of the qual- 
ities of our senses. Thus, each experi- 
ence which we have of the world, or 
even in our reason, is made up of forms, 
of colors and the like. Each experi- 
ence exists in time. It has, too, certain 
proportions and outer limits to our 
sense organs. But these qualities do 
more than to form the ideas which we 
have. These qualities themselves react 
upon the whole pulsating rhythmic 
vital life force and soul essence of our 
being. 

The most common aftereffect of this 
reaction is that all of our experiences 
are either pleasurable, disturbing, or a 
mean between the two. In addition to 
that one reaction, there is at all times 
a minute adjustment of our being to the 
grosser sensations of the senses and to 
the subjective processes. Further there 
is always a subliminal, underlying 
threshold of consciousness out of which 
arise the finer vibrations of our being, 
of the soul or vital life force. These 
are the sensations which we designate 
as self. 

These sensations of self, however, 
have none of the other qualities of our 
other experiences because the sensa- 
tions of self are not channelled through, 
or are not related to our sense of hear- 
ing, smell, feeling, etc. So, consequent- 
ly, self is not put into such a category. 
We cannot describe self in terms of 
color, in the sense of touch, of smell, 
or feeling. Self arises, then, out of the 
impact of the vital life force, the Divine 
essence of our being upon grosser vi- 
brations of the world. The two come 
together to produce a third condition, 
an example of the mystical law of the 
triangle. 

(To be Continued) 


۷ 


Rosicrucianism is no one particular subject, but rather the furtherance of the 
spirit and application of knowledge.— VaLipiIvaR 
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The Happiness Quest 


By Ropman R. Crayson, Grand Master 


If we cannot live so as to be happy, let us 
at least live so as to deserve happiness —FicHTE 


fr would seem that the 
quest for happiness is an 
eternal one, a quest that 
is carried on directly or 
` | indirectly by everyone. 
اک‎ It has been the theme for 
fami) great sagas, plays, and 
lÎ books. Philosophers have 
4 given happiness much 
consideration; and, philosophically, it 
may be said that happiness is the ulti- 
mate of the greatest good. 

In his search for truth and knowl- 
edge, man has lived fully; he has had 
many experiences. But in the pursuit 
of happiness something seems to be 
lacking. Man has found that happiness 
is not peace of mind alone, nor does it 
come from the feeling that he has 
found an anchorage. There are those, 
however, who have found that happi- 
ness has been achieved by securing a 
firm foothold for the more effective 
shaping of life and its use. 

Man, by nature, is restless, even 
when he feels safe and secure, even 
though he has seen in the past that 
rushing into new involvements has 
bound him to more perplexities and 
vicissitudes. The theme of happiness 
which brings gladness to the heart of 
the searcher runs like a thread through 
one’s personal experiences. It weaves in 
and out through the various aspects of 
the individual’s temperament, ideals, 
and growth of understanding. 
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There are those who tell us that for 
one to be happy he must become fully 
conscious of himself, of his own true 
nature. As Alexis Carrel shows us in 
his book, Man the Unknown, there is 
no science which can give the knowl- 
edge which will bring us happiness. 
One cannot provide another with the 
aptitude for happiness, It is well known, 
however, that certain physiological and 
mental factors determine happiness. 


Some persons would have us believe 
that a state of happiness is always di- 
rectly related to a belief in God. Even 
God-fearing people have at least a small 
amount of happiness. Strangely, per- 
haps because of their belief in God, 
there are those who purposely deny 
themselves the opportunity for happi- 
ness, They feel that the state of hap- 
piness is a separate thing from that 
which is realized through their spiritual 
belief. 


On the other hand, in seeking hap- 
piness, temperance and tolerance should 
be the key as to how far one may go 
in denying himself a normal physical 
life or an indulgence of the appetites. 
It must surely be admitted that the ad- 
justment of an individual to God and 
to the universe brings a true state of 
happiness, although this is a state only 
occasionally manifested. The thinking 
individual will readily admit that hap- 
piness benefits him, especially when 


adjustment is established between him- 
self and the rest of the universe. 
Because life is filled with travail, the 
quest for happiness is ever-present. The 
trials and tribulations one experiences 
are a tremendous contrast to gladness 
of the heart and mind. Happiness, 
then, is a state or condition worthy of 
achievement because it is a worth-while 
aim in life. Contrary 
to some orthodox be- 
liefs, God is not the 
giver of happiness. It 
is man who provides 
or fails to provide for 
his own happiness. 
Happiness can fill the 
life of everyone, but it 
must of necessity be 
achieved through one’s 
own efforts. In hap- 
piness we should seek 
the key to its perpetu- 


By Lester L. Libby, M.S., F.B.C, 
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e Previous theories regarding the 


not wholly satisfy it. Once an objective 
has been realized, another must be es- 
tablished. Thus the quest goes on for 
various states and conditions which con- 
tribute to greater happiness. 


Happiness is not meant just for cer- 
tain people; it is meant for everyone. 
Depending upon the individual, there 
is a graduated scale of happiness; for 
there are pleasures of 
the body and pleasures 
of the intellect, the 
harmonious relation- 
ship of mind and body 
which brings about a 
state of well-being. 
There is the sense of 
rectitude or the reali- 
zation of righteousness 
which is the result of 
the conceptions of right 
and wrong, arising 
from what we refer to 


ation. We should seek 
the elimination of self- 
ishness, envy, greed, 
and hate. These are 
factors which deter 
one from maintaining 
or even reaching the 
state of happiness. 


Joyful Realizationsa 


For centuries, hap- 
piness has been the 
subject of philosophi- 
cal inquiry. Happiness 
has been held to be the 
content of the highest 
good in life to make 
the end of life the 
purpose of existence. 
Socrates believed that 
virtue was the highest 
good, Aristippus felt 
that the virtuous man 


existence of a feld of permanent 
magnetism around the sun are 
coming into doubt of late, indi- 
cating that physicists will have 
to abandon the hypothesis that 
primary cosmic rays of low ener- 
gy never reach the earth because 
they are defected at great dis- 
tances by a permanent solar 
magnetic field. 


Why ceramic materials exhibit 
the properties of brittleness is a 
mystery which science is still 
trying to solve. One theory holds 
that the presence of myriads of 
tiny invisible imperfections in the 
grain structure is responsible for 
the puzzling phenomenon, but in- 
formation is not yet complete on 
the subject. 


A recent report from the Bartol 
Research Foundation indicates 
that strong experimental evi- 
dence has been found that some, 
at least, of the cosmic rays which 
beat upon the earth originate in 
the sun. An enormous solar flare 
visible on May 10, 1949, was fol- 
lowed the next day by an abrupt 
15 percent increase in htgh-alti- 
tude cosmic ray activity plus an 
accompanying increase in solar 
radio ۳ signals. 


as conscience. The re- 
alization of righteous- 
ness provides an inner 
satisfaction which may 
be said to be happi- 
ness; it contributes to 
a tranquil state of 
mind. 

Physical pleasures 
are transient. Mental 
happiness is more last- 
ing. Once one has had 
a realization of happi- 
ness, he is inwardly 
impelled to help others 
attain a consciousness 
of the gladsome state. 
Personal pleasure is 
often found in helping 
others to discover their 
talents, latent abilities, 
and to know the joy 
of utilizing their in- 


was one who found good in all things. 
That which is good for a person makes 
him happy, and affords him pleasure. 


Happiness is ultimately and always 
pleasurable. Man should seek the glad 
moments which bring him pleasurable 
happiness. Happiness may be found in 

rforming services or in acts of labor, 

ut the most enduring is mental hap- 
piness, and it increases in intensity 
with the use of the intellect. That 
which pleases the mind or the talents 
stimulates mental happiness, but does 


nate creative ability. 


One school of thought has defined 
happiness as a state of mind achieved 
through action, by converting experi- 
ences and mental impressions into con- 
ditions which are shaped into happiness. 
Actually, mental happiness cannot be 
experienced without some ideal or ob- 
jective. The ideal or objective can be 
realized only through personal effort. 
One should avoid trying to find hap- 

iness by passive living or by ignoring 
ife’s responsibilities, for happiness con- 
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sists in knowing and actively doing, 
rather than in avoiding hardships. 

It is not selfish to seek happiness; 
however, happiness should not be sought 
to the extent that the health is neg- 
lected nor the relationship with others 
jeopardized. Happiness is sought after 
perhaps more than any other personal 
aim because life seems to consist of 
more sorrow and strife than of abun- 
dance or pleasure. Nevertheless, hap- 
piness is something in the nature of an 
abstract ideal, because no two people 
conceive of it exactly alike. There can 
be no fixed happiness—no one state by 
which other kinds of happiness are 
measured. Happiness is, therefore, as 
diversified as the interests of the minds 
of men and their ideas regarding the 
rewards of life. 

The aim of personal happiness is 
not a selfish motive for living. One 
does not retire from the discomfitures 
of life. He does, however, endeavor to 
avoid misunderstanding; he lives life 
fully, knowingly, intelligently, but 
temperately. He finds joy in living. 
Seekers of happiness desire to have it 
become a permanent condition in their 
lives. Constancy is preferred. But 
again, as we have said, it is by con- 
trast that we realize our greatest hap- 
piness. 

Freedom from distraction will not 
bring complete happiness. Happiness 
can come from the satisfaction of util- 
izing one’s talents and abilities; it is 
found in intellectual attainment and 
spiritual awakening; in bringing some- 
thing useful into existence; in being 
causative. 

One may feel that he finds happiness 
in listening to the rendition of a beau- 
tiful symphony, in the reading of a 
classic literary work, in a colorful sun- 
set, but the greatest happiness is found 
in bringing about the condition which 
brings mental pleasure. Pleasures of 
this Kind inspire still greater ones. Hap- 
piness can be achieved by living in ac- 
cord with the finest aspects of one’s 
spiritual nature and his mental ideals. 
While this may not be the final hap- 
piness, it can be the most constant. 

Those in the quest should belittle 
their petty interests, and seek a broader 
viewpoint of life. Their thoughts should 
include others as well as themselves. 
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They will find that happiness can be 
found in simple things. Happiness will 
be found in that which may be called 
prosaic—an adjustment which it was 
once thought that only abundance 
could provide. One grows and develops 
from the lessons he learns in life. This 
growth evolves the character and per- 
sonality. 

Ideals which years ago we thought 
would bring us happiness have most 
likely become chimeras with the pass- 
ing of time. We have established new 
ideals, and have sought new kinds of 
happiness and experiences which have 
contributed to our spirituality and our 
state of well-being. We have come to 
realize that there is no such thing as 
a static condition; we are subject to 
change. That which has brought hap- 
piness in the past, however, should 
not be disregarded, for it can again be 
used to engender happiness. 


Palfilliment Limited 


Happiness may be said to be a rela- 
tive term representing different ideals 
and purposes, That which brings hap- 
piness to your neighbor may not bring 
the same satisfaction to you. It must 
be acknowledged that happiness will 
arise from physical and mental pleas- 
ure, and it may be found in conditions 
exterior to ourselves as well as in the 
indescribable feeling of goodness within 
ourselves. 

It is not likely that we will find 
happiness in the philosophy of the 
Stoics who felt that the attainment of 
happiness simply depended upon peace 
of mind and freedom from annoyance. 
It is more probable that we can under- 
stand the philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
who was more concerned with happi- 
ness in terms of its ideal possibility 
than with its realization and actual hu- 
man experience. The ideal possibility 
rests on the a priori laws of intelligible 
freedom by which the individual, 
through self-determination, achieves 
unity, self-sufficiency, and harmony of 
his own being. Kant wrote: “Real hap- 
piness rests with my free volition; and 
real contentment consists in the con- 
sciousness of freedom.” 

It may be said that will indicates 
want, and its grasp is usually greater 
than its reach. Compared to every 


wish that is satisfied, there are ten that 
are denied. Desire may be infinite; 
however, fulfillment is limited. When 
our consciousness is filled by our will, 
we are given up to the throng of de- 
sires with their constant hopes and 
fears. We are ever subject to our will. 
Schopenhauer stated that fulfillment 
never satisfies, and that nothing is so 
fatal to the ideal as its realization. It is 
what a man is that contributes more to 
his happiness than what he has. Of 
this it may be said that a man who has 
no mental need knows not what to do 
with his leisure. 

Someone once said that man cannot 
live for himself alone; to do so would 
be a manifestation of selfishness, and 
he would find no true happiness. How 
could man manifest talents and knowl- 
edge, express thoughts and ideals, if 
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Never 
Blow Out 
A Candle 


there were no others to have apprecia- 
tion of these things? 

As in the past, the quest for happi- 
ness continues. It lies in achievement. 
It is not found in possession or satiation. 
It is found in sharpening our strength 
against obstacles and stimulating our 
growth; it is found in experiencing the 
full delight of existence, for experi- 
ence brings knowledge and understand- 
ing. In Proverbs, the sage said: “Hap- 
py is the man that findeth wisdom, and 
the man that getteth understanding”; 
while the Psalmist chanted: “For thou 
shalt eat the labor of thine hands. 
Happy shalt thou be, and it shall be 
well with thee.” 

Man’s birthright is happiness. It 
may be associated with a bluebird or 
a song, but the only thing that pre- 
vents man from enjoying that birth- 
right is his own blindness. 
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FROM THE FAR EAST, comes imported brass—fashioned into candle 
snuffers by master artists. “Something cannot come from nothing,” yet 
light, by being snuffed out, merges with the light everywhere. Even the 


home itself. China holds the torch of much early light—also the key to 


ORIENTAL CANDLE SNUFFERS 


Handsome imported brass, just made 
available by special order! 


$1.75 Postpaid 
ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


San Jose, California 


| 

| 
symbol of the candle snuffer adds beauty to the home sanctum or the 
snuff it out. 
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The Reader’s 
Notebook 


By 


Joer Diser, F.R.C. 
Literary Research 
Department 


constitute an official judgment. 


N the past year, nearly 
eleven thousand books 
were published in the 
United States—a goodly 
proportion was fiction; a 
minimal percent of lasting 
interest. Enough to give 
current significance to 
Bert Leston Taylor’s lines: 
Everywhere I look I see— 
Fact or fiction, life or play, 
Still the little game of 4 
B and C in love with A. 

Occasionally, an author grapples 
with a deeper theme, but all too often 
the struggle is a tragic one—and the 
reading public is not too pleased at be- 
ing required to think in its so-called 
efforts to relax. “The world is too much 
with us,” they say, echoing Words- 
worth, and demand literature of escape. 
Consequently, the mills keep grinding, 
the public keeps reading, tume passes, 
and that is about all. 

Sometimes, however, authors with in- 
sistent themes do get read—and have 
their effect. Franz Kafka is one. For 
the past twenty-five years, his readers 
have been growing, and for an interest- 
ing reason: His novels are perplexing 
on levels that are everyday experience. 
They are tragic but in terms which 
everyone can take to himself and un- 
derstand. They entertain, too, while 
they intrigue, for their humor is hu- 
man, their characters always average—— 
and their tragedy one that relates itself 
to common understanding. 
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It was some years ago that I first 
read The Trial. It puzzled me. I 
couldn’t resolve its situations perfectly, 
nor could I quite absolve Joseph K. of 
his guilt; but I couldn’t forget the whole 
matter either. I thereby became Kafka 
conscious, and continued to read from 
time to time other things of his that 
came my way—The Castle, The Great 
Wall of China, Metamorphosis. 

A short while ago, saw André 
Gide’s dramatization of The Trial pre- 
sented by the Stanford Players. Al- 
though Europe has seen stage adapta- 
tions of Kafka, this production of The 
Trial by Leland Stanford University is 
quite possibly the only one to be ex- 
pected in the United States. It was 
expertly managed, thrillingly staged, 
and tellingly acted. In all ways, a mem- 
orable experience; and it was Kafka 
brilliantly lighted—brought to crystal 
focus. It sent me back to his novels 
with renewed excitement and greater 
respect. It made me determined to ar- 
range and rearrange my ideas about 
this man and his “message” until I was 
satisfied. 

Perhaps that’s confessing to a char- 
acteristic that might be thought pica- 
yune; yet if admitting “not knowing” 
is permissible, isn’t “desiring to know” 
equally so? 

Kafka is everyman, with everyman’s 
need to sift life’s experiences for their 
underlying meaning. Everyman’s phi- 
losophy may be vague and somewhat 
imperfect since he is never particularly 


trained either in science, psychology, 
or formal philosophy, but it concerns 
itself mainly with salvation—finding 
God and being admitted to the kingdom. 
And everything is fraught with per- 
sonal relationships and implications, 
emotional as well as intellectual. 

Kafka himself was a realist, not a 
romantist. Life was something which 
was for him weakly tragic. Tubercu- 
losis kept him more or less physically 
passive and unnaturally and feverishly 
active mentally. He found in the theo- 
logical discourses of the Danish divine, 
Soren Kierkegaard, a morbidity and a 
philosophical struggle similar to his 
own. He also found a life of physical 
suffering which matched his. He once 
wrote that Kierkegaard confirmed his 
own ideas like a friend. 

In the overwrought mental state nat- 
ural to him, Kafka wrote, not to create 
literature but resolve his personal equa- 
tion. In his aphorisms and short pieces 
as well as in his novels, the central 
theme was always: Existence is not 
alone “to be”; it is also “to belong to 
God.” Rudolf Kayser was no doubt 
right in his judgment that “Kafka was 
not a romantic living in a world of 
dreams, but he bravely faced the great 
riddle of existence and the religious 
experience in every-day life.” 

Metaphysical values were his meat: 
Kierkegaard had convinced him, as he 
had earlier convinced himself, that man 
is always in the wrong relation to God; 
that religion is not something to be 
believed but a fact to be accepted; and 
that salvation is an appropriation of 
truth and an impassioned submission 
to it—not so much a glorying in tribu- 
lation, as a self-flagellating reveling in 
it, nearer to masochism than to as- 
ceticism. 

At any rate, when Kafka committed 
his theological wrestlings to paper, they 
were no longer abstract; they were real 
and everyday. He gave them over to 
his friend Max Brod as a kind of per- 
sonal documentation of his suffering 
both physical and mental. Brod was 
pledged to destroy them. Instead he 
carefully edited and published them. 
He looked on his friend Kafka with 
reverence and wrote of him as a proph- 
et: “Of all wise men and prophets on 
earth, he was the quietest. Perhaps he 
was too quiet. Perhaps he needed one 


thing: self-confidence. If he had that, 
he might have become a leader of man- 
kind.” 

That attests the validity of Kafka’s 
writing and explains its appeal. It is 
everyman “lisping in numbers” but 
speaking هد‎ $ understandably to 
everyman everywhere. So Kafka will 
continue to be read by an increasing 
number long after he ceases to interest 
either the epigones of Freud or those 
avant-gardes who are forever setting up 
cults, 

“Opinions,” says the program note 
of the Stanford production, “concerning 
the meaning and significance of The 
Trial are varied and numerous.” That, 
too, is as it should be, for all teaching 
is as the student accepts it. For myself, 
The Trial, in which Joseph K. finds 
himself suddenly accused, by whom he 
does not know and of what he cannot 
determine, is everyman’s experience. 
At his desk, in the field, in the market 
place, each man at some time looks 
up to see the accusing finger pointed at 
him. He suspects it long before it is 
actually there. He knows his sense of 
values is clouded; that he is “always 
wrong with God,” that life’s deeper 
Meaning remains hidden—but where 
does the fault lie, in what does it con- 
sist? He feels the clutching tentacles 
of a mysterious overarching purpose 
reach out and touch him. He cannot 
actually see those clutching tentacles, 
nor account for them; but he cannot 
disengage himself from them either. 
Life outwardly goes on without much 
change, but inwardly he becomes ter- 
rified and frantic. He runs, as Francis 
Thompson did in The Hound of Heaven: 

I fled Him, down the nights and 
down the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of 
the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine 
ways of my own mind; and 
in the mist of tears 

I hid from Him, and under running 
laughter. 

“Who accuses me? Of what am I 
guilty?” He becomes breathless in pur- 
suit of everything that may yield an 
answer: He demands, pleads, impor- 
tunes—the law, the arts, the Church. 
Always he is told that there is no es- 
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cape from imexorability; there is no 
absolute acquittal; there is no hope— 
outside himself. Let him examine Pie 
self and confess his guilt. This done, 
light comes and the penalty invoked. 
The old self dies and the inner self is 
released. Yet the trial goes on: Another 
man feels the slow stirring of his soul’s 


awakening, hears himself accused, and 
knows not why, begins to question life 
and sift its minutest particles for mean- 
ing. The law is inexorable and uni- 
versal. Nothing can prevent its flow or 
escape its pattern. This teaching, every- 
man can accept—and in accepting is 
somehow comforted. 


Clee, EE 


Where are the cities of old time?-—Epmunp Gosse. 


Ear through the pages of 
the past to the faraway 
and long ago in time, 
and you will surely pause 
in amazed wonder at the 
sight of the greatest city 
of the ancient world— 
Alexandria. 

Founded by Alexander 
the Great in the delta land of Egypt 
near the Canopic mouth of the Nile in 
the year 332 B.C., it was situated on 
a narrow strip of land between Lake 
Mareotis and the Mediterranean Sea 
and protected a short-way offshore by 
an island which gave it a harbor ideal 
for commerce. Alexander designed it 
to become a world trade center after 
Tyre had been destroyed. On the tip 
of the offshore island the tallest tower 
ever constructed by a Greek engineer 
stood over 300 feet thigh and was equip- 
ped as a garrison and lighthouse. 


Two broad avenues, some 200 feet 
wide, bisected the city proper which 
was connected with the island by a 
stone causeway. In the different quar- 
ters formed by these intersecting ave- 
nues, the cosmopolitan population ar- 
ranged itself—one quarter was inhabit- 
ed by Greeks, another by Egyptians, a 
third by Jews. 


Dotted with gardens and stately 
buildings, from waterfront to outlying 
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districts, the city hummed and throbbed 
with activity, for to this clearinghouse 
of culture and commerce came not only 
traders and adventurers but poets, 
scholars, and philosophers. 

In the Museum, fronting the sea, 
lived world-famous scientists and math- 
ematicians. Euclid was one; Aristar- 
chus the astronomer was another; and 
Eratosthenes, a third. It was Eratos- 
thenes who computed the size of the 
earth with almost modern exactness 
and made accurate knowledge of geo- 
graphy possible. There was a section 
of the Museum devoted to the study of 
anatomy as well. 

There arose in Alexandria, too, un- 
der the Ptolemys a great library of 
some 500,000 volumes to which it is 
said travelers were required to con- 
tribute a copy of any books in their 
possession. 

Although Athens was still thought 
of as the home of Greek philosophy, 
universal philosophy had its home in 
Alexandria. Countless schools arose in 
which philosophic themes were ad- 
vanced, challenged, defended. There, 
too, religion flourished, that of the lit- 
tle Christian groups along with Greek, 
Oriental, and Egyptian cults. 

A busy, bustling place this cosmo- 
politan center in Egypt, and no present- 
day city is likely ever to replace it. 


Strange Consultation 
By Haro HersHEnow, F. R. C., AMORC National Lecturer 


HE free consultation peri- 
ods which accompany our 
public lectures in large 
Cities bring a fascinating 
assortment of people to 
our offices—everything 
from illiterate laborers to 
college presidents, from 
homeless vagrants to cap- 
tains of industry, from mystical tyros 
who will believe anything despite lack 
of evidence to mystical cynics who will 
believe nothing despite positive evi- 
dence. This astonishing diversity of re- 
sponse heavily underlines the universal 
appeal of mystical themes and doctrines. 


Most of us know very little about 
ourselves, considerably less about a few 
close friends, and practically nothing 
about the millions with whom we co- 
exist. So true is this that when by some 
chance we catch a momentary glimpse 
into the true inner life of another hu- 
man being we are startled, and remem- 
ber the insight as though it were one 
of our own vital experiences. Such an 
insight came to me recently while con- 
ducting one of our lecture, class and 
consultation campaigns in an Eastern 
city. 

Mr. Nameless knocked on the door 
of my consultation office and entered. 
He was a man in his early sixties, brisk, 
healthy, positive, and it was immedi- 
ately apparent that he was a man of 
substance. Not only his unobtrusively 
expensive, finely tailored clothes, but 


his poise and grooming proclaimed the 
man who has long enjoyed material 
success. He introduced himself, said he 
had heard my lecture the previous eve- 
ning, and had come to discuss certain 
ideas I had touched upon. From his 
vocabulary and diction it was obvious 
that he was also a man of considerable 
education, and I could not help feeling 
flattered that this impressive gentleman, 
old enough to be my father, had come 
to exchange views with me on the sub- 
tleties of metaphysics. I anticipated an 
unusually stimulating interview. 

What I got was an astonishing series 
of discourses. 


Mr. Nameless had used the word 
discussion, but he had come for no such 
purpose. He had come to exhibit. I 
must admit that he had something 
unusual to exhibit—his exceptionally 
sharp and highly cultivated intellect. 

He began by remarking that I had 
casually referred to light vibrations in 
my discourse; was I aware of several 
serious scientific objections to the wave 
theory of light? Without waiting for 
an answer, he began a highly technical 
and advanced dissertation upon light— 
so advanced that there came a point 
in his analysis beyond which I could 
not follow him. When he noted that he 
had lost me among the equations and 
foreign terminology a bright gleam of 
satisfaction crept into his eyes. He 
then informed me that his theory of 
light was being considered by the facul- 
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ty of a leading engineering university, 
and then paused—one second—to catch 
my reaction. In that moment I thought 
of explaining to him that as a student 
of Rosicrucianism I was more interested 
in what practical and personally bene- 
ficial things I could do with light, than 
in abstruse theoretical analyses of it— 
but before I could voice my sentiments 
he had swept into space on a tremen- 
dous tangent. 

I had briefly mentioned in my lec- 
ture a famous old Rosicrucian who was 
generally known as an astrologer, he 
said—what did I think of Mr. SoandSo’s 
theory of progressions? I had never 
heard of Mr. SoandSo and at this con- 
fession of ignorance Mr. Nameless was 
again secretly pleased. He proceeded to 
enlighten me. For a solid ten minutes 
he unrolled astrological intricacies and 
profundities which would have taxed 
the knowledge of a professional astrol- 
oger, let alone a very indifferent ama- 
teur like myself. He concluded by out- 
lining his own special process for pro- 
gressions, and it was most impressive, 
though I understood very little of it. 


Catalogued Learning 


Before I could even express my ad- 
miration for such erudition, Mr. Name- 
less kindly suggested that we discuss 
something in which I, too, was ad- 
vanced; say, the history of ancient and 
secret fraternal organizations. Without 
wasting any time in selecting, he chose 
an example, and began to recount much 
curious and obscure information re- 
garding a fraternal order which was 
indeed of an impressive age and name, 
but whose history was of slight interest 
to me, since I had long known that this 
organization did not possess the prac- 
tical working tools of mysticism which 
every true student is seeking. After a 
while Mr. Nameless came to a full stop, 
and I assumed he was affording me an 
opportunity for comment or rebuttal. 
I gently questioned one of his assertions 
regarding the antiquity of this order, 
and he quoted from memory, and at 
length, various “authorities.” I yielded 
the point, and thereafter I did not dis- 
pute anything with Mr. Nameless—I 
merely listened. 

Next he asked me if I knew the dif- 
ference between mysticism and occul- 
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tism. Since I had devoted twenty years 
to understanding this distinction, I 
thought I might offer a definition. I did, 
but it didn’t meet with Mr. Nameless’s 
approval. He then outlined for me the 
two concepts—as given in a great num- 
ber of books on the subject. 

After this he paused, not introducing 
any new subject, and I sensed a certain 
expectancy in his attitude. Suddenly 
I realized what he was waiting for— 
he was waiting for me to try to interest 
him in becoming a Rosicrucian. 

I just waited too. A minute passed, 
and he became a bit puzzled—-almost 
annoyed. I then suggested that any 
other afternoon when he had time to 
spare, he might drop in and we would 
resume these most interesting discus- 
sions. 

After thinking this over a moment, 
he gave me a rather sharp look and 
said: “I forgot to tell you that I was a 
member of your Order once—for about 
two months.” 

“Indeed!” And I asked the expected 
question, “And why did you cease be- 
ing a member?” 

“Because,” he replied, “I found the 
lessons so elementary!” 

I made no attempt to refute this 
charge or question him further, and, 
somewhat discomfited at failing to ob- 
tain the reaction expected and desired, 
Mr. Nameless said he must get back to 
his office, and departed. 

A few days later he called at my of- 
fice again, and gave me brilliant dis- 
sertations on planetary evolution, the 
theory of taxation, numerology, the Lost 
Tribes, and Black Magic. After about 
forty-five minutes he paused, waiting 
for me to give him a sales talk. I didn’t, 
and he left. 

The third afternoon he dropped in, 
he told me all about his business. I can 
only say that he was a special operator 
for a number of giant corporations, and 
dealt in huge sums in a way that is 
seldom publicized. He told me in great 
detail, and with much corroborative 
evidence, of a stupendous financial 
transaction in which his unique services 
were a key function. I was genuinely 
interested and impressed, But when the 
pause came, I still didn’t attempt to 
interest him in reaffiliation with the 
Order, and he began to suspect me of 


not being frank and open with him, as 
he had been with me. 

Mr. Nameless called one more after- 
noon, reviewed my latest lecture at 
length, with corrections and emenda- 
tions, and told me of several more large 
and intricate business deals he had 
managed. Then he outlined the po- 
litical situation in a large Eastern state 
and revealed his behind-the-scenes in- 
fluence in a coming election. He be- 
came deeply absorbed in picturing the 
balance of power between the parties 
and candidates; he seemed almost for- 
getful of my presence, as though he 
were rehearsing the future battle men- 
tally to sharpen his already acute mem- 
ory and review his secret strategy. 


The Confession 


Finally he paused and was silent, but 
he did not look at me, nor was he at 
all concerned with my reaction. Some- 
thing he had touched upon had led his 
outer mind deep into his inner con- 
sciousness, and his thinking was pro- 
foundly inward. The late afternoon sun 
sent a hazy glow through the high 
windows; the soft light inclined across 
his head and shoulders, and brought 
every feature into clear relief. He 
stared out into space with unblinking 
eyes, as unaware of the sun, the walls, 
the room, as he was of me. A set, 
solemn expression gave no clue to the 
nature of his meditation, and I re- 
mained silent, trying to guess his mood 
and thought. As I watched, a subtle but 
definite change crept over his face. His 
eyes grew glassy; his lips set in a hard 
thin line; his jaw hardened like bronze. 
He was a million miles away—but 
where? Then he slowly spoke four 
words addressed not to me, but to his 
inner self which had risen unbidden to 
the surface; his voice seemed to come 
from a great distance and the tone was 
that of long-endured despair: “J hate 
my job!” 

The sound of his own voice startled 
him and jerked him into the present. 
For a fraction of a second he glanced 
about to orient himself; his reverie had 
been so deep that, as in a trance, the 
memory of what had preceded was 
vague and required reassembling. In 
his eyes I read the sudden focus of all 
the elements of the moment. Some- 


thing he had carefully concealed for 
years he had inadvertently exposed to 
the one person from whom he would 
have most wanted to conceal it. Though 
his outward composure was almost in- 
stantly regained, a fleeting glimpse of 
his inward self-annoyance had provided 
a heavy underscoring for his revelatory 
words. Too astute to emphasize his er- 
ror by leaving quickly, he made small- 
talk in his normal vein before effecting 
a casual departure. I never saw him 
again. 

It was time to close my office for the 
day, but I sat meditating about the 
man who had left such vivid impres- 
sions behind him. Mr. Nameless was 
a very successful man. He had made 
a good deal of money and was still 
making it. He was a force to be reck- 
oned with among the higher reaches of 
industry, finance, and politics. More- 
over, he had cultivated his intellect in 
a variety of literary, scientific, and cul- 
tural fields; he seemed to have read 
everything and remembered every- 
thing. He was the very quintessence 
and perfection of the public library mys- 
tic—the man who has memorized all 
the books on mysticism and occultism, 
spiritualism and psychical research, as- 
trology and applied psychology. His 
erudition in these lines was such as to 
dazzle the average person. 


But he hated his job! 


Now past 60, he found all his talent 
and learning devoted to a job of which 
he outwardly boasted, but which he 
secretly and inwardly despised. It was 
eating at his heart like a cancer, and 
with all his intellect and erudition, with 
all the thousands of books he had di- 
gested, with all the theories and termi- 
nology at his command—HE DID NOT 
KNOW WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT. 

Yet once he had held in his hand the 
key to his problem, a key he had dis- 
carded since it did not immediately 
open the highest and most golden doors. 
The instructions had been “elementary” 
—and who or what dared to keep im 
waiting! 

The sun was setting; my office was 
getting dark. I found my mind reach- 
ing out across the States and Provinces 
to the hundreds of members I had met 
and known in our Lodges and Chapters 
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throughout North America. I thought 
of them first individually, then collec- 
tively; how only a few of them made 
their livings at what they most liked, 
but how all of them had learned to in- 
ject what they most liked into what 
they did for a living—with the result 
that they enjoyed life and their jobs. 
I recalled how many times I had heard 
the story of a better job materialized 
through Rosicrucian principles. I 
thought of the thousands who had been 
taught some “elementary” techniques, 
which, operated in the privacy of their 
homes, had brought meaning, purpose, 
and an ever-expanding value into their 
lives. I thought of the deep inner sat- 
isfaction achieved by so many in such 
differing levels of employment—the 
satisfaction of knowing that they have 
aligned themselves with a proved and 
provable system for beginning the in- 
evitable ascent. 


Months Later 

Today, many months later, comes the 
news that Mr. Nameless drove his car 
a little too fast around a curve, and 
passed through a concrete retaining 
wall, and, simultaneously, through tran- 
sition. Because of this development I 
fee] free to divulge what was, while he 
lived, a confidential matter. 

Of course, we know that Mr. Name- 
less, though a thing unseen, is no airy 
nothing, but has now a habitation and 
a name. With whom will he ‘discuss’ 
the laws of existence in that sphere? 
What will be his reaction when he is 
told that intellect and mind are two 
different and differing powers or func- 
tions? Will they on the other side 
debate these eternal verities with him? 
Or will he be directed to pick up the 
key he once discarded, and begin to pre- 
per himself for a new life—and a job 

e likes. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Surprise your child with new books for his library—informative, well-illustrated, 
and written in an appealing style. They may be ordered from The Rosicrucian Supply 
Bureau, San Jose, California. 


CHILD OF THE SUN, by Margaret Dulles Edwards. What had the Pharaoh, Akhena- 
ton (Amenhotep IV), meant when he called himself “the King Living in Truth, 
flourishing forever and ever”? Here is an amazing portrayal of the life and childhood 
of this great Pharaoh, who influenced the future of religions thought. It reveals how 
he was taught to love the forces of nature and how the sun became to him the symbol 
of Divine power and understanding. An inspirational and delightful presentation for 
ages 9 to 15. Price, $2.25 a copy, postpaid to you. 

BEGINNINGS OF EARTH AND SKY, by Sophia L. Fahs, intrigues the imagination 
with illustrations, legends, and facts. Has proved valuable in classrooms, at campfires. 
and in children’s groups with ages from 9 to 12, The book contains stories of mankind 
as of today as well as of other races and other times. Nonsectarian. Price, $2.00 per 
copy, postpaid. 


SECRETS OF MOTHER NATURE, by Bess Hibarger. Many illustrations in colors, 
and pen sketches. Wonders of nature, dramatically told. The older child can do his 


The own reading. but you will enjoy entertaining your six-year-old with chapters such as 
Rosicrucian “The Moth that Lights a Candle,” “The Add-A-Day Tree,” “A Queer Lunch Counter.” 
Digest This book is now out-of-print; but, if you act promptly, there is still a copy for you at 
May $1.75, postpaid. 
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TIBETAN SANCTUARY 


These aesthetic-featured lamas flank the high altar of a lamasery on the Tibetan frontier. The large hrass vessels contain 
holy water. The small ones. on the inlaid chest below. contain candles used in the centuries-old rituals. In the background, 
beautiful work in gold filigree overlaying glass depicts esoteric symbolism. The deep shadows. the tinkling altar bells. the 
heavy fragrance of the incense. and the flickering light of the candles and oil lamps add to the awe-inspiring surroundings. 
Inside these sanctuaries. photographing is rarely permitted. Photo by AMORC Camera Expedition: 


Health Tucorporated 


IN THREE VOLUMES 


Mix Your Foods 


GLANDS — Our 


Invisible Guardians 


DO YOU REALIZE that glands atlect your growth, 
height. weight seven your thinking. including your 
dislikes? These 


invisible guardians of your = 


likes and 


personal wellare help fashion کے‎ 
your character and influence 
your personality. The mystical 


- 
The thymus gland... def- 
initely affects the positive- 
hess of the personality. 
{One of several important 
“personality” glands.) 


control of your glands can 
mean the control of your hte. 
DO YOU KNOW your glan- 
dular type? Where should 
you ft into the social and 


husiness world? Each glandu- 
lar excess produces a distinct 
personality. Glands Our In- 
visible Guardians presents 
scientifically facts, 
mystically interpreted in sim- 


correct 


ple, nontechnical language, 
understandable and enjoyable. 
M. W. Kapp, M. D., is the 
author. Order a copy for 
yourself or for a gift, today. 


Pituitary gland . . . cause 
of emotionalism and the 
influences of artistic tem- 
perament. (One of several 
important glands.) 


Illustrated, indexed, and 


beautifully gold-stamped on 
yor P 
cloth, it is cconomically 
priced, with postage paid. 


$1.80 
PER COPY 


The Spiritual Property 
of Food 


Are there times when all things seem to assume an air 
of suspense and foreboding, as if something unpleasant 
were about to happen to you? Do you realize that the 
reason may be in what you eat? Your state of happi- 
ness depends not alone on your choice of food, but 
upon the nature of this mysterious influence which dict 
exerts on your thoughts, 4A strange. helpful book cn- 
titled The Spiritual Property of Foud, makes this mys- 
tery of loods quite understandable. 


FREE COPY 


If, at one time, you order, What te Eat und When, 
and Glands~-Our Invisible Guardians, we will grant 
this ADDITIONAL BOOK free. Just send your re- 
mittance and order today for the two bovks described 
here, and at the same time ask for your gift copy of 
The Spiritual Property of Food. Address 


WHAT TO EX 
-AND WHEN 


With Facts 


Lay the 
Foundation 
for Health 


“Mind over matter” is not a 
trite phrase. Your moods, 
your temperament, your very 
thoughts can and do affect 
digestion. Are you overweight 

-or underweight? Appear’ 
ances, even the scales, are not 
reliable. Your age, sex, work 

all these factors determine 
whether your weight is correct 


or wrong for you, Do you 


know why some people suffer from food allergy? Learn how your 
digestion may he affected even hours after you have eaten. 


Note These Chapter Titles: 


Non-physical Canse of Indigestion 
The Truth about Vitamins 

Daily and Seasonal Diet 

Are You Overweight—Underweight? 


Diet and Foods in Disease 


Index and a food chart are 


included. 


The author of this book, Stanley 
۳۳ CE Il VODA COR INES ERGE 
was lor several years staf physi- 
cian in the Henry Ford Hospital 
in Detroit. He is a noted gas- 
troenterologist (specialist in 
stomach and intestinal disorders). 
He brings you his wealth of 
knowledge in this feld, plus ad- 
ditional findings from his study 
of the etfects of the mind upon 
digestion. 

What to Eat and When is 
compact, free from unnecessary 
technival terminology. Includes 
complete handy index. a food 
chart, and sample menus. It is 
not a one-time-reading hook. 
You will often refer to it. Well 
printed, strongly hound. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.80 


Do vou knon 
hon to use that 
subtle link be- 


{inten your psy- 


chic mind and F 
your digestive 
system 


THE ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


ROSICRUCIAN PARK 


DEIB PURPOSE 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a nonsectarian 
fraternal body of men and women devoted to the investigation, study, and 


practical application of natural and spiritual laws. 


The purpose of the or- 


ganization is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative, constructive 
Cosmie forces for the attainment of health, happiness, and peace. The Order 
is internationally known as “AMORC” (an abbreviation), and the AMORC 
in America and all other lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian 
activities united in one body for a representation in the international fed- 


eration. 


Member of 
“FUDOSI" 
(Federation 
Universelle des 
Ordres et 
Societes 
Tnitiatiques) 


Life, 


Rosicrucian 


The AMORC doves not sell its teachings. 
affiliated members together with many other benefits. 
mation about the benefits and advantages of Rosicruciun association write 
a letter to the address below, and ask for the free book The Mastery of 
Address Scribe S. P. C., in care of 


It gives them freely to 
For complete infor- 


AMORC TEMPLE 


Park, Sun Jose, California, U.S. A. 
(able Address: “AMORCO”) 


Supreme Executive for the Jurisdiction of The Americas, British Commonwealth and Empire, France, and 


Africa: 


Ralph M. Lewis, 


F. R. C.—I mperator 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN LODGES AND CHAPTERS OF THE A.M. (۲۰ ۰ C. 
The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the United States, its 


territories und possessions. 
given upon written request. 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach:* 

Abdiel Lodge. 2455 Atluntic Ave. 
Master, 335 E. 9th St.. Apt. 11. 
Los Angeles:* 

Hermes Lodge. 148 N, Gramerey Plave, Tel, GLad- 
stane 1230. T. H. Winsborrow, Master, 400 S. 
Kenmore Ave. 


Oakland :* 

Oakland Lodge, 263 12th St. C. A. 
Master. 5936 Keith Ave. 

Pasadena: 

Akhnaton Chapter, 20 N. Raymond St. 
Barnett, Master, 3134 N. Bartlett 
Gabriel. 

Sacramento: ۱ 
Clement B. LeBrun Chapter, 1.0.0.۲۰ Bldg., 9th 
& K Sts. Margaret Irwin, Muster, 1516 15th St. 
San Diego: B 

San Diego Chapter, 4567 30th St. Nell D. Johnsen, 
Master, 1621 Santa Cruz Ave. 

San Francisco :* 

Francis Bacon Lodge. 1957 Chestnut St., Tel. 
WEst 1-4778. Carl T. Endemann., Master, X87 
Central Ave., Sausalito, 


Henry L. Fout, 


Johnson, 


Frank L. 
Ave., San 


COLORADO 


Denver: 
Denver Chapter, 1470 Clarkson St. J. 
Carr, Master, 770 Clarkson St. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington: 

Thomas Jefferson Chapter, 1322 Vermont Ave. 
W. Rainey Andrews, Master, 324 Lynwood St.. 
Apt. 208, Alexandria. Va. 

Geo. Washington Carver Chapter, LO.O F. Hall, 
9th & T Sts. Henry Purvis Wiley, Master, 4041. 
(Sth St. 3 E. 


Clifford 


FLORIDA 


Miami: 
Miami Chapter, Biscayne Temple, 120 N.W. 15th 
Ave. A. B. Shephard, Master, 2829 S.W. 17th ۰ 


ILLINOIS 


Chiecagu:* 

Nefertiti Lodge, 2439 N. Kedzie Ave., Tel, Ever- 
glade 4-8627. Charles Wilson Gaddis, Master, 
3400 N. Natchez Ave. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis: 

Indianapolis Chapter, 311 Ober Bldg., 38 N. Penn- 
sylvania St. Oscar R, Small, Master, 849 E. 
Morris St, 

South Bend: 

May Banks Stacy Chapter, Knights of Pythias 
Hall. 519 S. St. Joseph St. Louisa M. Weaver, 
Master, 2868 Lincolnway E., Mishawaka. 


The names und addresses of other American Lodges und Chapters will be 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore :* 
John O'Donnell Lodge, 301 W. Redwood St. Wil- 
liam A. Jones, Master, Box 4, Savage, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston:* 
Johannes Kelpius Lodge, Hotel Brunswick, 52U 


Boylston St. Clara A. Bromley, Master, 267 
Newbury St. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit :* 

Thebes Lodge, 616 Hancock Ave., W. S. F. Kam- 
bol. Master, 7372 Kipling. 

Lansing: 

Leonardo da Vinci Chapter, 603 S, Washington. 
William A. Burrell, Master, R.F.D. 1. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: 


Essene Chapter, Spanish Km., Radisson 
Irene Lindsay, Master, 427 2nd Ave., S. E. 


Hotel, 


MISSOURI 


St. ۲ 

Thutmose Lodge, Geo, Washington Hotel, 600 
N. Kingshighway Blvd. Blanche Patton, Master, 
2234 Yale Ave.. Maplewood ۰ 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark: 
H. Spencer Lewis Chapter, 443-445 Broad St. 
Rebecca Barrett, Master, 422 Washington Ave.. 
Belleville. 


NEW YORK 
Bulalo: 
Rama Chapter, 225 Delaware Ave. 
Kish, Master, 30814 Ontario St. 
New York City:* 
New York City Lodge, 250 W. 47th St. Walter 
G. Klingner, Master, 135-15 Dennis Ave., Spring- 
field Gardens, L. I. 
Bouker T. Washington Chapter, 69 W. 125th St. 
Clarence M. Callender, Master, 35 Mt. Morris 
Park, Apt. 4-D. 
Rochester: 
Rochester Chapter, 
Rabjohns, Master, 
Rd.. Spencerport. 


Bernard ۰ 


Hotel 
1499 


Seneca. William H. 
Hilton-Parma Corners 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: 
Cineinnati Chapter, 204 Hazen Bldg.. 9th & Main 
Sts. Lillie M. Corbett, Master, 40 Highway, Lud- 
low, Ky. 

Columbus: 
Helios Chapter, 697 S. 
penter, Master, R.F.D. 1, 


High St. Wesley M. Car- 
Hilliards. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


Diayion: 


Elbert Hubbard Chapter, Rauh Hall, 56 E. ۵ 
St. Josephine Christian, Master, 318 Lexington 
Ave, 

Toledo: ۲ ۲ 
Michael Faraday Chapter, Rm. 304, Roi Davis 
Bldg. ina M. Daniel, Master, 5740 Lukeside ۰ 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: 


Amenhotep Chapter, Rm. 318, Y.W.C.A. Bldg. 

Ernest A. Ittner. Muster, Box 3555, N. W. Sta. 
OREGON 

Portland:* 

Portland Rose Lodge, 2712 8.6. Salmon, Kath- 


28 
leen Duthie, Master, 2767 S.W. Talbot Rd. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia :* ۳ 

Benjamin Franklin Lodge, 1308 W. Girard Ave, 

Margaret Klug, Master, 168 W. Nedro Ave., Olney. 

Pittsburgh :* 

First Pennsylvania Godee, 615 W. Diamond St., 

N.S. Angelo Salvatti. Muster, 2035 Circle Drive, 

Clark Manor, Aliquippa. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence: 


Roger Williams Chapter,  Sheraton-Bijtmore 
Hotel. Lillian Miller. Master, 33 Circuit Drive. 
Riverside. 

TEXAN 


Houston: 
Houston Chapter, 1320 Rusk ۰ 
Master, 1404 Nashua St. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle :* 


WwW. C. Putney, 


Michael Maier Lodge, Wintonia ۱۱۱۱۱۱, 1 
Minor St. R. S. Quinill, Master, 3925 #2nd Ave., 
Ss. W. 

Tacoma: 

Takhoma Chapter, 1.0.0.6, Temple, 508 6th Ave. 
Richard C. Parent, Master, Box $5, B, Olympia. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: 
Karnak Chapter, 
Frieda P. Luctinan, Master, 


Commerce Bldg., 741 N. ith ۰ 
15۱-۸ W. Keefe Ave. 


LODGES and CHAPTERS throughout the World 


The addresses of other Grand Lodges, or the 


given upon request. 


AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide, South Australia: 
Adelaide Chapter, 17 Waymonth St. B. Mans- 
bridge, Master, 19 Stanley SL, Lower No, 
Adelaide. 
Brisbane, Queensland: 


Brisbane Chapter, New Church Hall, Ann St. 


Hilda Monteith, Master, Oxley Rd., Sherwood, 
S.W. 3. 
Melbourne, Victoria: 


Harmony Chapter, 25 Russell St. Lance E. Ellt, 
Master, 18 Lascelles St. W. Coburg N. 13. 
Sydney, N. N, W.: È 
Sydney Chapter, T.0.0.F. Hall, 100 Clarence St. 
B. Winterford. Master, Box 889, G P.O, 
BRAZIL 
Sao Paulo: 
Sau Paulo Chapter, Rua Riachuelo 275, 
Salus 815-16. Oreste Nesti, Master, 
Maria Lisboa 589. 
CANADA 
Montreal, Que.: 
Mount Royal Chapter, Victoria Hall, 
Peter Maydan, Master. 26 Levesque 
L'Abord a Plouffe. 
Toronto, Ont.: 
Toronto Chapter, 39 Davenport Rd. 
sey, Master, 12 Hatherly Rd. 
Vancouver, B. C.:* 
Vancouver Lodge, 878 Hornby St. 
ing, Master, 2828 Kitchener St. 
Victoria, B. ۴ 


a" Andar, 
Rua „bose 


Westmount. 
Bivi.. 


Cyril Buck- 


Robert Spald- 


Victoria Lodge, 725 Courtney St Gertrude 
Shewell, Master, 549 Vancouver St. 

Windsor, Ont.: 

Windsor Chapter, 808 Marion Ave. George H. 
Brook, Master, 2089 Argyle Œi.. Walkerville, 


Winnipeg, Man.: 


Charles Dana Dean Chapter, Royal Templar Hall, 


360 Young St. Ronald Seah, Master, 155 Lyle 
St., St. James, 
CHILE 


Suptiago: 1 
Santiago Chapter, 21 de Mayo 578, 2 
tides Munoz Olmos, Master. Chisitteador 
CF BA 

Camaguey : 
Camaguey Chapter, 
Dr. B. Alvarez Lopez, 
Cienfuegos: 


piso, Aris- 
06-۰ 


Thdependeneia y Raul Lamar. 
Master, Republica 180. 


Cienfuegos Chapter. Jose M. Bra Yero, Master, 
Apartado 167. 

Havana: 

Havana Chapter, Masonic Temple, ‘José de la 
Luz Caballero," Santa Emilia 116, altos, Santos 
Suarez. Srta. E&E Montalvan, Master, Calle 16 ۰ 
53. Apto. 1. Vedado. 


DENMARK AND NORWAY 
Copenhagen:* 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Denmark and Nor- 
way. Arthur Sundstrup, Gr. Master. Vester Vold- 
gade 104. 


IMENS 


and addresses of their representalives, will be 
EGYPT 
Cairo: 
Amenhotep Grand Lodge, Salim C. Saud, Grand 
1 Kasr-El-Nil St. 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. 
Raymund Andrea, Grand Master, 34 Bayswater 
Ave.. Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 
London: 


Institute of Journalists. 
Master, Bb 
London S. E. ۰ 


Francis Bacon Chapter, 
2 & f Tudor St. Lawrence Bwels. 
Datehet Rd.. Catford, 
Manchester: 

John Dalton Chapter, St. Michaels, Spath ۰ 
Didsbury. © E. D. Mullins, Master, “Wood 
lands“ G The Priory, Higher Broughton, Salford 7. 


FRANCE 
Mile. Jeanne Guesdon. Sec.. 56 Rue Gambetta, 
Villeneuve Sainte Georges (Seine & Oise), 


GERMANY 


AMORC. (13b) Muenchen-Pasing, Postlagernd, 
Bavaria (U. 5. ۰ 
HOLLAND 


Amsterdam: 

De Rozekrttiisers Orde, Groot-Loge der Nederlan- 

den, J. Coops, Gr. Master, Hunyestraat 141. 
INDONESIA 

Bandung, Java:* 


Mrs. M. ©. Zeydel, Gr. Master-General, Djalan 
Sulandjana. nr l. 

ITALY 
Rome: 
Ttalian Grand Lodge of AMORC. (۱۸ in- 
quiries regarding the activities of this Lodge 
to A. M, O. R. ©. Rosierucian Park, San Jose, 


California.) 
MEXICO 


Mexico, D, ۰ 

Quetzalcoatl Enige. Calle de Colombia 24. Rafael 

Vertiz Rojo, Master. 

Monterrey, N. L. 

Monterrey Cier. Calle Doblado BIY Norte 

Eduardo Gonzalez, Master, Hidalgo 2625 Pte, 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 

Aruba: 

Aruba Chapler, The Foresters Court No. (uous, 


H, Spong, Master, (7 
Nicolas. 
Curacao: 
Curacao Chapter, 
la Roche, Master, © 

NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland: 


Myr, Neoiwindstreet, San 


Klipstraut 27. 


Stephen Vialva- 
Morris ۰ 


Curiel & Sons, 


Auckland Chapter, Vietoria Arcade, Rm. 317, 
John Orriss Anderson, Master, 23 Dublin St. 
Ponsonby. 


PEERTO RICO 
san Juan: 


San Juun Chapter. 1651 Progreso Si, Slop 24, 
Santurce. Armando Ustrella, Master, 1356 Estrella 
ار(‎ 

SWEDEN 


Malmo: 

Grand Lodge “Rosenkorset.” 

Master, Box 30, Skalderviken, 
VENEZUELA 

Caracas: 


Albin Roimer, Gr. 
Sweden. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC Alden Chapter, Velazquez a Miseria 19. Sra. 
Trujillo: Yolanda Diaz, Master, Apartado ۰ 
Trujillo Chapter. R. F, Mejia S.. Master. Calie — 
General Luperon 43. ' (Initiations are performed.) 
Latin-American Division 
۲ Armando Font De La Jara, F. R.C., Deputy Grand Master 

Direct inauiries regarding this division to the Latin-American Division, Rosierucian Park, San Jose, 

California, U.S. A 
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llave you a motiou-picture mind? Are your 
thoughts a jumble of fleeting mental pictures when 
you attempt to concentrate upon an important prob- 
lem of home or business? If you must read a para- 
graph two or three times to register its contents in 
vour consciousness. vou have faulty concentration. 
Do you go through life lamenting. “If only I could 
remember? 


‘Thousands of men and women today are searching 
for forgotten hours— hours spent in study. planning, 
and preparation for the higher things of life. These 
hours of new ideas and impressions are now lost to 
them in the haze of a bad memory. What a sin 
against divinity it is to be unable to retain the won- 
derful sensations brought to you through your God- 
given faculties. There is nothing more priceless than 
perfec! memory and concentration. 

Saralden. Ph. D.. of the Rose-Croix University of 
3elgium, has prepared two easily understood treatises 
in book form entitled, The Kev to the Art of Concen- 
tration and Memorising. Their practical helpfulness 
cannot be denied. They are of inestimable value, vet 
they are ABSOLUTELY FREE to all who desire 
them. Just send in a one year’s subscription to the 
Rosicrucian Digest for only $3.00. In addition these 
Iwo treatises will be sent to you at once without cost. 
lruly this is an exceptional offer. ‘This magazine for 
one year and. Free to You, these exceptional, useful 
works on memorizing and concentration. Request 
yours today. Send request and subscription to: 


LOST TIME 


Bad Memory and Faulty‏ وا 
Concentration Wasting‏ 
Years of Your Life?‏ 


FREE- 


Two valuable treatises done in book form. 
entitled. The Key to the Art of Concentra- 
tion and Memorizing. 

Book No. 1—“Concentration.” 

Book No. 2—“Memorizing. 
Read above for full details and send for 
yours today. 
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Library, which fascinating and 1 t 


complete 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE MASTER 


Pr pai $ 
GLANDS—Our Invisible Guardians 


+} 
the 


By Raymund Andrea, K.R.C. 


By M. W. Kapp. M. D. 


ROSICRUCIAN QUESTIONS and ANSWERS with 


Complete History of the Order 


ul 
THE est LIFE OF JESUS 


al J $ 3t Ja 
on PE 


THE SANCTUARY OF SELF 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE DISCIPLE 


ining 1 


THE BOOK 0۳ 


By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 


By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 


By Ralph M. Lewis. F. R. C. 
What ۰ 
wholo 1 


you 


By Raymund Andrea. K.R.C. 


